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COMMENT 


Tue disastrous floods resulting from enormous rainfalls in 
portions of the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Towa have stirred the utmost concern and sympathy through- 
out the country. The loss of both life and property has 
been very great, though how great cannot yet at this writing 
be said. In Topeka the destructive work of the waters was sup- 
plemented by fire. In Kansas City the city water-works were 
put out of commission, with great resulting danger and in- 
convenience. Keokuk, Des Moines, and many other towns 
and cities have suffered grave losses and bereavements, 
and at St. Louis the high water causes great anxiety. 
Travel and the shipment of provisions and other necessaries 
have been suspended, with consequent distress and hardship. 
The story at this writing is still confused and inaccurate, 
but there is a vast deal of it, and there is no doubt that the 
floods have been enormously destructive. It seems a strange 
thing that the Middle West should have this terrific expe- 
rience with floods, while the East is still suffering sorely from 
drought; but this is a big country, and can suffer several kinds 
of afflictions at once. Indeed, while the Western floods were 
at their height a tornado struck Gainesville, Georgia, killing 
something like a hundred persons. The relief of our Western 
brethren calls for something more substantial than expressions 
of sympathy, and already relief is flowing in on the drowned 
country from all sides. The Mayor of New York, among 
others, has asked for help, both for the flood victims and the 
sufferers in Georgia. Whatever is needed will be forthcoming, 
and with eager good-will. 


We do not know whether Mr. Payne has received private 
instructions from the President to “turn the rascals out,” 
but certain it is that the position of the Postmaster-General 
with regard to the scandals in his department has undergone 
a signal change. The charges of widespread corruption are 
no longer described by him as myths or as “hot air.” On 
the contrary, the arrest of Machen for bribe-taking seems 
likely to be followed by equally rigorous proceedings against 
other officials, now or lately conspicuous in the postal ser- 
vice. There is reason to believe that all the contracts for 
supplies furnished to the Post-office Department during the 
last five years require investigation. It is most improbable 
that the bribe said to have been brought home to Machen was 
a unique abuse of opportunities. The official blackmailers 
have been cut off from one field of activity by the summary 


reduction of salaries in the case of postal clerks whose stipends 
have been improperly increased. Failing to get what they 
paid for, some of these clerks may be expected to furnish 
interesting evidence. There seems to be scarcely any branch 
of the Post-office Department in which a chance of robbing 
the government was not discovered and turned to account. 


We have not seen the text of the message which the Presi- 
dent sent to Senator Hanna, and which caused the latter to 
renounce opposition to the endorsement of the former’s can- 
didacy for the Presidency by the Republican State convention 
of Ohio. In substance, no doubt, the message reaffirmed the 
statement publicly made by Mr. Roosevelt to the effect that 
those who approved of him would endorse him, and vice versa. 
This is not the first time that a President has declared a year 
in advance of a nominating convention that he should regard 
those who did not forthwith proclaim themselves for him as 
against him. That was the attitude taken by Andrew Jack- 
son immediately after the election of John Quincy Adams by 
the House of Representatives. During Jackson’s first term 
no member of his party ventured to suggest any other can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1832, and his renomination was 
taken for granted. The national convention of the Jack- 
sonians was called in Jackson’s first term for the purpose, not 
of nominating a candidate for the Presidency, for that would 
have been superfluous, but a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. During Van Buren’s term, also, he would have been 
a bold Democrat who should have ventured to oppose the 
President’s renomination in 1840. Presidents by accident, 
however, have been less forehanded and peremptory. Neither 
Tyler nor Fillmore nor Johnson nor Arthur would have 
ventured to demand from State conventions an endorsement 
of his candidacy a year in advance. 


The demand made by Mr. Roosevelt could not well be 
rejected by Mr. Hanna, for two reasons: first, he has pro- 
fessed to favor the President’s nomination in 1904; secondly, 
it is his present business to elect a Republican Governor and 
Republican Legislature in Ohio, to which end a united party 
is indispensable. Under such circumstances, a refusal to en- 
dorse the President’s candidacy would have had the gravest 
possible significance. Whether acquiescence in the demand 
means very much is, we observe, disputed. We are told, for 
example, that Mr. Hanna’s original assertion is as true now as 
when it was uttered—namely, that a State convention, con- 
voked for the exclusive purpose of nominating candidates 
for State offices, acts ulira vires when it assunfes to prescribe 
the course to be taken a year later by a State convention 
called for the express purpose of choosing delegates to a 
national convention. The endorsement, therefore, which Mr. 
Hanna has agreed this year to give is but brutum fulmen, 
mere wind and sound, signifying nothing. The Ohio State 
convention of next year will assert and exercise plenary pow- 
ers in the matter of expressing a preference for a Presidential 
candidate. All that is meant by the general expression of a 
preference at the present time is obviously this: that if the 
election of a President were to take place next November, 
Mr. Roosevelt would be the candidate of the Republican party. 
Whether he will be the candidate next year remains to be seen. 


For his own sake, and for the sake of the Democratic 
party, we are glad that Mr. Bryan’s attitude has undergone a 
sudden and marked change. In the latest number of the 
Commoner, which appeared on May 29, he definitely renounces 
all claim or desire to leadership of the Democratic party. 
This declaration, coupled with some other statements ascribed 
to him on good authority, means that Mr. Bryan will support 
any man put forward by the Democratic national convention, 
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provided the choice of the convention falls on one who ad- 
hered to the Democratic party in 1896 and 1900. That is 
to say, he would not accept Mr. Cleveland, unless it could be 
shown that the latter voted for the Democratic nominee at 
the last two Presidential elections. Suppose it could be 
shown that Mr. Cleveland did not vote at all on those occa- 
sions? Must an ex-President’s omission to vote be accounted 
a betrayal of his party? This and every other question re- 
lating to Mr. Cleveland’s availability must be answered by 
a Democratic national convention, and not by Mr. Bryan, if, 
as he tells us, he has renounced all claim to leadership of his 
party. From the moment that Mr. Bryan takes his place 
among the rank and file he is logically bound to accept the 
decision of his party’s national convention. He himself can- 
not refuse to acknowledge the plenary powers of a body 
which, he holds, should have been recognized by those Demo- 
crats who declined to be bound by the acts of the Chicago and 
Kansas City conventions. Otherwise his professed abdica- 
tion of leadership would seem to have a string to it. 


We cannot expect Mr. Bryan, however, to be perfectly logi- 
cal all at once. He has moved a long way in the direction of 
harmony, if he be correctly represented as believing that 
either Judge Parker or Mr. Shepard will be nominated by 
the Democratic national convention and elected. That either 
of these gentlemen would be satisfactory to the East and 
South may be taken for granted, and Mr. Bryan is said to 
have expressed the opinion that either would be acceptable 
to the West. There is no doubt that Mr. Bryan speaks for an 
element in the Democracy which is strong in the trans-Mis- 
sissippi States, and retains, indeed, considerable force in all 
the States where the Populists were powerful in 1892. The 
problem before the Democratic leaders is how to regain the 
voters that abandoned the party in 1896, and, at the same 
time, keep the million Populist voters who rallied to Mr. 
Bryan in that year. That difficult feat ean be accomplished 
by the man who can command the cordial support of Eastern 
Democrats, on the one hand, and of Mr. Bryan’s friends on 
the other. With regard to bolting, Mr. Bryan is credited with 
having made of late a statement which, although it does not 
carry him so far as some of us could wish, embodies a ma- 
terial concession. He is reported to have said that if he 
takes the position that he must oppose any man who bolted 
him in 1896 and 1900, then, to be consistent, he is equally 
bound to support a Democrat who supported him at those 
elections, and who has a chance of leading the party to vic- 
tory. In his opinion, this definition is satisfied by both Judge 
Parker and Mr. Shepard. 











































If the diverse elements of the Democracy can agree upon 
a candidate, they should be able to agree upon a platform 
also. It will be remembered that Mr. Cleveland, during his 
second term, recommended an income tax, and that, in pur- 
suance of his advice, an income-tax law was passed by Con- 
gress. It is true that, by a majority of one, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the law unconstitutional, 
but Mr. Cleveland would be as ready as would Mr. Bryan to 
advocate a constitutional amendment permitting an income 
tax to be imposed. The Philippine question can scarcely be 
thought to divide the Democratic party any longer, the re- 
tention of the islands being generally looked upon as settled 
by events. It is only the monetary plank that the harmonizers 
might find difficult to frame. Yet it is by no means impos- 
sible to devise a monetary programme which both the friends 
of Mr. Cleveland and the friends of Mr. Bryan might accept. 
Let us glance, for example, at some financial resolutions which 
were suggested on February 24, 1900, and might have been 
submitted to the Democratic State convention of Ohio in 
that year, instead of the Bryan doctrine of free silver, had 
the followers of John R. McLean been preponderant in that 
body. 


The resolutions were as follows: First, the time-honored ratio 
of silver to gold shall remain at sixteen to one; that is to 
say, the government shall continue to do what it is doing 
now, for what silver it coins for subsidiary purposes it coins 
at that ratio. Secondly, the Federal government shall coin 
and pay out a sufficient quantity of silver to meet the de- 
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mands and growing requirements of business; that is what 
the government is doing now; nobody complains that there 
is not enough silver in circulation. Thirdly, the government 
shall purchase in open market the silver required for coin- 
age; this also is unobjectionable. Fourthly, there shall be 
coined each year not less than $50,000,000 worth of silver,— 
provided that, should silver coin depreciate to the extent of 
one per cent., the coinage shall be stopped until the parity 
between gold and silver be restored. Had this resolution be- 
come a law in 1900, no silver would have been coined, because 
the apprehended depreciation of the white metal took place. 
The fifth resolution declared that the withdrawal of govern- 
ment notes bearing no interest is against public policy and 
against the good of the American people, and wholly in the 
interest of the‘already too highly favored national banks; this 
resolution would, of course, excite much controversy, but it 
would be less likely to be rejected in a Democratic than in 
a Republican national convention. As for the first four reso- 
lutions which we have here reproduced, they might conciliate 
the free-silver men, and they practically would not require 
the gold-standard men to recede from their convictions. We 
are not in the platform-framing business, however. We leave 
that function to national conventions, and have only re- 
ealled the silver plank suggested for Ohio in 1900 as a politico- 
economical curiosity. 


The investigation by Federal officials in Alabama of the 
existence of peonage in some counties of that State will be 
followed with acute interest by observers in all parts of the 
country. The more the political privileges of Southern negroes 
are curtailed, the more necessary it is to safeguard their civil 
rights. In some parts of Alabama negroes have been sold un- 
der pretended process of law into practical slavery. Indeed, 
the condition of negroes thus dealt with is worse than slavery, 
since they enjoy not even the protection and care that an in- 
telligent slave-owner would give his chattels. Invariably, too, 
they go into the hands of bad men and lawbreakers. The 
process has been to arrest the negro under some charge— 
usually a flimsy or trumped-up charge,—fine him heavily un- 
der the statute, and then sell him to work out his fine at hard 
labor. Often persons thus sold into slavery are held to their 
work long after the fine and costs have been worked out, and in 
some cases they have been treated with extreme cruelty. It 
is not to be supposed that public sentiment in Alabama coun- 
tenances such proceedings, but it does appear that the State 
courts have not proved able to deal with them. The ma- 
chinery of Federal courts will be well used to check and punish 
these abominable wrongs, and will undoubtedly have the 
earnest support of the decent and law-abiding people of the 
State. Judge Jones of the Northern District of Alabama, be- 
fore whom the cases so far developed will come, is an Alabama 
man, and was Governor of the State from 1890 to 1894. He is 
a Democrat, a lawyer of reputation, and has a record as a 
stout upholder of law, order, and justice. He will work, pre- 
sumably, for the honor of his State, as well as for that of the 
whole country. 


This year’s Memorial day was distinguished in the city 
of New York by the unveiling of St.-Gaudens’s equestrian 
statue of General Sherman. Grant, Farragut, and Sherman, 
the three most illustrious protagonists of the civil war on 
the Union side, are now worthily honored in the American 
metropolis. There are other heroes of that contest who deserve 
to be commemorated as ranking only second to those that we 
have named. There is Sheridan and there is Thomas, and 
there is McClellan, who organized the Army of the Potomac 


_ and who commanded it at Antietam. The dedicatory speech 


delivered by Secretary Root gave satisfaction to the audi- 
tors, who were in an enthusiastic, rather than in a critical, 
frame of mind. One scarcely expects words to be carefully 
measured in such circumstances. Perhaps Mr. Root went, 
however, beyond the due limits of hyperbole when he said 
that no one would dare to assert that another man could have 
done what Sherman did. The truth is that Sherman was sub- 
ordinate to Grant up to the time when the latter was called 
to the command of the Army of the Potomac, and that Sher- 
man did nothing afterwards which McPherson, had he lived, 
or Thomas, could not have done as well. The unresisted march 
through Georgia and South Carolina was a revelation of the 





















































enemy’s weakness, rather than a demonstration of the in- 
vader’s strength, and when Sherman at last met, in North Car- 
olina, the greatly inferior force commanded by Joseph E. 
Johnston, he can by no means be said to have gained an over- 
whelming victory. Certainly the terms imposed on John- 
ston were not those which a conqueror would be expected to 
exact; and, as we know, they were repudiated by the author- 
ities at Washington. What signally redounds to Sherman’s 
credit is the breadth of view and the clarity of foresight 
which enabled him from the outset to appreciate the tre- 
mendous proportions of the impending contest. The enormous 
number of soldiers which at an early date he declared would 
be needed for the successful prosecution of the campaign in 
the West caused him to be looked upon in certain quarters 
as demented; yet it eventually turned out that his computa- 
tion was an under-estimate. There is no doubt that Sher- 
man could have had the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1876, and again in 1880 (after the withdrawal 
of Grant’s name), had he been willing to accept it. But he 
had repeatedly and positively said, not only that he was not 
a candidate, but that he would reject the nomination if it 
were given to him. It is true that Horatio Seymour had 
said the same thing in 1868, but, nevertheless, consented to 
run when the nomination was forced upon him. Sherman, 
however, was known to be a man of inflexible temper, and, 
consequently, the nomination was properly withheld. No 
man is great enough to be permitted to say that he rejected a 
formally tendered nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. 


With every week the omens become more favorable to Mayor 
Low, so far as a renomination is concerned. It now looks 
as if all the elective members of his administration would be 
renominated, with the possible exception of Mr. Cantor. It 
remains true that the Fusionists must secure the greater part 
of the German vote in order to win. Unfortunately, this 
vote is influenced to a considerable extent by the brewers 
and distillers, who hitherto have been supposed to regard the 
Mayor with an unfriendly eye. The bitterness which they 
evinced some months ago, however, seems to have been allayed 
in some degree, and they may yet be prevailed upon to with- 
hold active support from Tammany Hall next November. The 
diversion organized by Devery has put the leaders of Tam- 
many Hall in a dilemma. Either they must readmit him to 
their organization, and shoulder the odium attaching to his 
mismanagement of the Police Department, or they must risk 
the loss of a good many votes. Dr. Parkhurst puts the nu- 
merical strength of Devery’s following at from 15,000 to 
20,000. That should be enough to turn the scale, unless the 
Fusionists should prove much weaker than they now seem 
likely to be. It is certain that Tammany will adopt the 
tactics to which it resorted two years ago, and nominate a 
thoroughly respectable man for Mayor. It now seems im- 
probable that either Mr. Shepard or Mr. Coler will be se- 
lected. Both have run for office—the one in the State and the 
other in the city—and both have been defeated. The pres- 
ent purpose, we understand, is to put forward George B. 
McClellan, who has been a useful, if not particularly brilliant, 
member of the Federal House of Representatives. 


No doubt Mr. McClellan would try to be a good Mayor, 
just as we have no doubt that Mr. Shepard would have tried, 
and even might have succeeded; but either of them would 
find it up-hill work if all their fellow officials were obedient 
to the Tammany machine. According to a report, for which 
there is said to be good authority, Mr. Bryan would like to see 
Mr. Shepard nominated and elected Mayor, believing that 
such a preliminary success would help him to secure the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Shepard is a stronger man than Mr. McClellan, and 
would be more likely to make inroads upon the Fusion vote, 
especially in the Borough of Brooklyn. It is conceded, how- 
ever, we believe, by the Brooklyn politicians that the nomi- 
nation for the Mayoralty belongs this year to the Borough 
of Manhattan, and Tammany Hall prefers McClellan on the 
ground that he would prove more amenable to machine pres- 
sure. Still, it is admitted that Mr. Shepard, personally, de- 
serves the nomination for consenting to make the fight two 
years ago. and Tammany may seek his services again, if it 
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believes them to be indispensable. It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Low and Mr. Shepard may again be competitors; for 
then, in either event, the city would stand to win. 


Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the head of the well-known ship- 
building firm, has been credited of late by many newspapers 
with the paradoxical assertion that our ship-building indus- 
try is prosperous as compared with that of England and 
Germany. On May 29, Mr. Cramp took occasion to deny 
that he ever made such an assertion, which would be, he said, 
not only false, but ridiculous. What he said was that Great 
Britain had probably reached the high-water mark of her 
maritime supremacy, which is equivalent to suggesting that 
hereafter she is more likely to fall back than to go forward. 
But, of course, the terms are used in a relative, not an ab- 
solute, sense. Great Britain would have to fall back a long 
way before sinking to the level of Germany, and much farther 
— indeed, almost out of sight—to reach the level of the United 
States, which at this hour have sailing under the American 
flag only two American-built transatlantic steamers, to wit, 
the St. Paul and the St. Louis. The new ship combine was or- 
ganized, it is true, by an American citizen, and has been 
financed to a large extent with American capital, but almost 
all of its vessels were built in the United Kingdom, and are 
sailed under the British flag. The truth is that, so long as 
subsidies are withheld by our government, we could not afford 
to put transatlantic steamers under the American flag, even 
if they could be built as cheaply here as they can in the 
British Islands. Why? Because they cannot be operated as 
cheaply. To offset the higher cost of operation a subsidy is 
indispensable. 


The important fact is too often forgotten that when our 
Federal government subsidized the Collins Line of transatlan- 
tic steamers, we gave England the first real competition she 
had ever experienced, and caused her to double the subsidy 
she was already paying to the Cunard Line. Then, again, in 
1870-1, when the Cramps built the Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, which were better vessels than any British 
ships then afloat, Great Britain again took fright at the threat 
of American rivalry, and put her subsidy system on a still 
more effective and liberal basis. The result was that the 
American steamers named had to be placed under the Bel- 
gian flag. The steamship merger brought about by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has had a similar stimulative effect upon 
Great Britain. The Cunard Line has received not only an 
augmented subsidy, but a loan at 31% per cent. to meet the 
cost of two 25-knot vessels. In view of the facts, it would be, 
of course, the acme of absurdity for a sane man to talk of our 
outstripping England on the seas, and of the ship-building in- 
dustry being more flourishing in the United States than it is 
in Great Britain. To give currency to such false statements 
as those attributed to Mr. Cramp does incalculable Harm, for 
it imbues the public mind with a notion that, in this coun- 
try, there is no need of subsidies, which by England, France, 
Germany, and every other maritime power are recognized 
as essential to the upbuilding of a sea-going navy. If on the 
Lakes and in coastwise trade we do not need subsidies, that is 
because we are shielded by law from competition. 


Attention has been directed to the fact that in the long 
discourse delivered by Mr. Roosevelt at the dedication of the 
St. Louis Exposition he referred only once or twice, and 
then but casually, to his great predecessor, Thomas Jefferson, 
but for whom there would have been no Louisiana Purchase 
to commemorate. Not a few of those who listened and who 
wondered at the extraordinary omission must have recalled 
Byron’s well-known line, “And Cesar’s pageant, shorn of 
Brutus’ bust, did but of Rome’s great son remind her more.” 
The truth, of course, is that Roosevelt the President could 
not render Jefferson his due without repudiating the opin- 
ions expressed by Roosevelt the historian. The latter, when 
not long out of college, had presumed, in his biography of 
Benton, to describe the third President as a “ scholarly, timid, 
and shifty doctrinaire.” In another juvenile prolusion he 
had asserted that, “excepting Jefferson, we have never pro- 
duced a President more helpless than Madison when it came 
to grappling with real dangers and difficulties.” In the vol- 
umes entitled The Winning of the West, the present occupant 
of Jefferson’s seat alleged that the Jeffersonians believed in a 

























































































government so weak as to be ineffective; that they had no 
gift for government, and were singularly deficient in master- 
ful statesmen. 


Roosevelt the historian also maintained that, for the 
disgraceful incidents of the War of 1812, Jefferson and 
Madison and their political friends have never received a 
sufficiently severe condemnation. Now the truth, of course, 
is that the Federalists, of whom Mr. Roosevelt, in his his- 
torical writings, made himself the indiscriminate and head- 
long advocate, vehemently opposed the Louisiana Purchase, 
and, could they have had their way, would have forced Jeffer- 
son to let slip the priceless opportunity of acquiring the right 
bank of the Mississippi. It is also a truth undisputed by 
fair-minded historical scholars that the deplorable lack of 
financial resources, to which mainly should be imputed our 
inefficient conduct of the War of 1812, must be attributed 
to the disloyal conduct of the Federalists, who were dominant 
in the New England States. The New England Federalists 
not only refused to furnish the money and the men required 
by the Federal government in order to prosecute the contest 
against England, but, in the Hartford convention, carried 
their treasonable conduct to the verge of secession. Remem- 
bering what he had allowed himself in his salad days to print 
about one of the greatest of Americans, the President may 
well have found it awkward to eulogize an achievement which, 
but for Jefferson, would never have been compassed. What 
splendid services may be reserved for Mr. Roosevelt to ren- 
der to his country we know not; but of this we are sure, that 
he will be fortunate if he fills a niche in the national Pantheon 
beside that of the author of the Declaration of Independence. 


We referred lately to Mr. Carnegie’s surprising assertion 
that Shakespeare had been more to him than his Bible. Now 
that we have before us the full text of the interview in which 
that singular statement was made, we find that he said some 
other things that deserve to be commended rather than depre- 
cated. It is, as he said, a source of social and industrial weak- 
ness for Great Britain that in that country the whole social 
structure is permeated with the spirit of caste. In England 
a man’s place is fixed, to a very large extent, by what his father 
or his grandfather was, whereas in the United States a man 
stands for himself. English society is stratified; or, to change 
the metaphor, every class has one above to crawl to and one 
below to kick. In the United States, on the other hand, if 
the plumber’s son is a stronger and better man intellectually 
and morally than the millionaire’s son, he goes up top. Asked 
how he reconciled this assertion with the existence of the 
so-called smart set in New York, Mr. Carnegie answered that 
with us the smart people do not count. We laugh at them. 
We give them nothing to do. Englishmen, on the other hand, 
would place such people at the head of their government de- 
partments. This was a stroke at the House of Cecil. Mr. Car- 
negie went on to say that if in England the idle rich were 
treated as the “smart set” are treated in America—that is 
to say, with indifference, if not contempt—competent young 
Englishmen would not be forced to emigrate to find a career. 
He inclined to think that, so far as the English-speaking world 
is concerned, England would always retain the supremacy in 
the realm of literature and art. We are by no means certain, 
however, that this will be the case. Because Shakespeare and 
Milton belonged to England, it does not follow that the great 
writers, painters, sculptors, and musicians of a hundred years 
hence will be Englishmen. In science, at all events, it seems 
probable that the United States will take the lead. Mr. Car- 
negie himself and Mr. John D. Rockefeller are doing much 
to assure us scientific ascendency by their munificent endow- 
ments of research. Let us suppose that during the last nine- 
teen centuries a tithe of the money that has been devoted to 
religion had been devoted to science; what conquests might 
science not have made. 


Premier Balfour’s conversion to the Pan-Britannic Zoll- 
verein is the absorbing topic in English polities. Secretary 
Chamberlain seems to exercise over his more cultured and re- 
fined colleague that hypnotic influence which the stronger 
has over the weaker will. The philosophic doubt of the man 
of thoughts is compelled to submit to the complete assurance 
of the man of Birmingham. It is of the utmost importance 
for the future of British politics that two of the rising younger 
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men in the Conservative party have taken a strong stand 
against the Chamberlain idea, and their paternity makes the 
secession of these two young leaders doubly significant, since 
Lord Hugh Cecil is the son of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
while Winston Churchill is the son of Lord Randolph, one of 
the most brilliant of modern Parliamentarians, and at one 
time in the running for the premiership and the leadership 
of the Conservative party. A momentary misunderstanding 
with his colleagues lost him his chance, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain ultimately scrambled into the vacant place. It looks as 
if Lord Randolph’s secession were about to reinearnate in 
his son, and were this time destined to success. We shall 
watch with interest to see how many of the younger men in 
the Conservative ranks will follow Lord Hugh Cecil and 
young Churchill; and, needless to say, their personalities and 
individual force will be of more importance than their num- 
bers. Mr. Wyndham has not declared himself so far, and we 
have yet to hear from Lord Curzon, who will, in the nat- 
ural order of things, return to Parliamentary life as soon as 
the term of his viceroyalty in India expires. Lord Curzon 
seems destined to become the leader of his party in the 
Upper House, hence his attitude in the present controversy 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It is said that his 
health has greatly suffered from the climate of India, and 
his future action may be controlled by this; but in any case 
the pronouncement of a man of his influence will carry great 
weight. He will also be relied on to say what influence the 
Chamberlain policy will have on India, and whether there 
is any prospect of staying the tide of famine by encouraging 
India’s trade. 


Secretary Chamberlain’s policy has one very weak spot, 
which has not yet been touched on. It is neither wholly a 
political measure nor wholly a fiscal one. It is quite evident 
that its real inception is due to the desire of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to gain a name as the first great statesman of the em- 
pire, the man who drew the colonies into a strong union with 
the motherland. He has seen, what we have all seen, that 
the greater colonies are rapidly becoming sovereign states, and 
are growing to be colonies and parts of the empire in name 
only. The conference of colonial premiers made this abso- 
lutely clear, for Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the representatives 
of Australia flatly refused to be drawn into the maelstrom of 
imperial militarism which is the natural corollary of Sec- 
retary Chamberlain’s scheme. The man of Birmingham saw, 
therefore, that Canada and Australia were drifting away, and 
that South Africa would soon follow, becoming first “more 
colony and less crown,” and then developing into a practical- 
ly independent sovereign state. Secretary Chamberlain saw 
clearly that something must be done to check this drift, un- 
less his whole scheme of imperial unity, and, incidentally, of 
personal triumph, were to vanish in thin air. He therefore 
devised a scheme which is a direct bribe to Canada and Aus- 
tralia. He proposes to pay them for remaining colonies and 
integral parts of the empire. This is his real motive. The 
weakness of his position is that, having thus devised his pol- 
icy for reasons purely political; he seeks to defend it on fiscal 
grounds, where it is really indefensible. His opponents will 
doubtless soon find this weak point in his armor, and direct 
their attacks there. 


Lord Brassey has strongly stated the argument against 
Chamberlain. The only demand for a Pan-Britannie Zoll- 
verein, he says, comes from Canada, where, in spite of the pref- 
erence given to Great Britain, the tariffs remain almost pro- 
hibitive. Future extensions of British trade, says Lord 
Brassey, will lie mainly in the tropics, where the enormous 
population creates an illimitable market. In order to be 
able to hold that market, Great Britain must be able to man- 
ufacture cheaply. It is, therefore, absolutely essential that 
raw material be untaxed. This is evidently the heart of the 
matter, and is the answer to the bribe of Secretary Chamber- 
lain, the suggestion that, while prices would be raised, by 
his policy, wages would be raised in a greater ratio. If wages 
were raised, Britain would have to raise the price of her ex- 
ports, and as a consequence lose a market which even now 
she barely holds, and in which she is being overtaken by her 
competitors. The same thing may be said of the second bribe 
offered by Mr. Chamberlain, the old-age pensions which are 
to be established from the great profits of his scheme. This 


































































is most decidedly counting unhatched chickens, and it does 
not decrease our misgivings to remember that this same scheme 
of old-age pensions has been in the Birmingham plan for long 
~ years, and seems as far from realization as ever. It is not 
astonishing to find Mr. Chamberlain’s plan endorsed by Mr. 
Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, who was the one mem- 
ber of the colonial conference to support the militarism which 
Canada, through the lips of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, declined. 


A horrible suggestion comes from the Macedonian revolu- 
tionists, who seem already to have tired of the policy of 
dynamite, as being too slow and not sufficiently atrocious. 
The revolutionary leaders claim to have in their possession 
a large quantity of the bubonic-plague bacillus, obtained in 
some way from India, where the plague still rages. They have 
declared their determination to use this virulent poison to 
infect Constantinople, Salonica, and Berlin if within a very 
limited time the powers do not obtain a redress of Macedonian 
grievances. In view of the extreme and inhuman cruelties 
which have so constantly marked the different stages of the 
Balkan question, it is impossible to assume that this threat 
is a mere hoax, an idle menace which will never be put into 
effect. The attempted destruction of the city of Salonica a 
few~days ago, the placing of an infernal machine on board a 
French steamer in the same port, sufficiently show to what 
extremes the oppressed Macedonians will proceed. Nor is 
the outlook brightened by a despatch which comes from Sa- 
lonica, telling that Turkish bands are besieging a body of 
insurgents on an island in Lake Amatova, and that the be- 
siegers “have vainly tried to burn out the insurgents with 
petroleum.” It would not be wonderful if this kind of war- 
fare should provoke equally horrible reprisals. The inclusion 
of Berlin among the threatened cities, side by side with Sa- 
lonica, points once more the moral that the Berlin treaty is 
the one and only cause of the present Balkan horrors. 


The clouds threaten to gather once more about Venezuela. 
The London Foreign Office has cabled the British minister 
in Caracas, asking him to protest against President Castro’s 
decree closing the custom-houses on the Gulf of Paria and 
Ciudad Bolivar. The enforcement of this decree will mean 
the stopping of the steamers of the British and American 
companies trading up the Orinoco River and penetrating the 
interior of Venezuela. It will also mean that Trinidad must 
practise vegetarianism, since its meat-supply will thus be cut 
off by the closing of the port of Ciudad Bolivar. President 
Castro’s motive in promulgating this decree is not clear. It 
may be a desire to divert the whole of Venezuela’s trade to 
the ports of La Guayra and Porto Cabello, where their col- 
lection is more certain and more economical. It may be an 
intimation that the forces of General Matos have once more 
rallied, and are threatening Ciudad Bolivar, around which 
they have more than once held strong positions. Or it may be 
simply part of a new blackmailing scheme, or a desire to make 
more trouble, on the part of an adventurer, who has noth- 
ing to lose, and may, perhaps, see something to gain. We 
shall soon know whether Germany is joined with England 
in this new venture. 


There are signs that the convention in Bogota, which will 
have to pass on the Panama Canal treaty, is at last being as- 
sembled. We hear from the isthmus that Panama is sending 
six Congressional representatives and three Senators to the 
convention, of whom three only are favorable to the Panama 
treaty. It is asserted, on the authority of Americans who have 
recently visited Panama, that in the interior of the republic 
of Colombia there is an unbroken front of opposition to the 
treaty, and in Panama it is believed that its defeat is certain. 
It is probable that Panama exaggerates the national feeling, 
coloring it by local prejudices; for, to use a colloquialism, it 
is evident that many interests would be put out of business 
in both Panama and Colon by the new order of things con- 
templated by the treaty. It seems useless to speculate further 
on the matter, until the treaty is actually brought up before 
the convention at Bogota. It is probable that it will hang 
fire until the last moment, and then be accepted, just as in 
the case of the preliminary negotiations at Washington. 


The government proposes to run down the story of the ex- 
istence of a race of good-looking and energetic whites in 
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the mountains of the island of Mindoro in the Philippines. 
It appears that an expedition has been organized to penetrate 
into the interior of Mindoro, and find out whether such peo- 
ple exist there. The story about them has been obstinately 
persistent. The best version of it seems to be based on the 
report of Manuel Castro, a Filipino, to one Lieutenant Lorenzo 
de Clairmont. Castro claims to have visited this white tribe, 
which, he says, has lived in the Philippines since long be- 
fore the Spaniards came there, and centres in a town of 
20,000 inhabitants. He says that the members of the tribe 
are warlike, and have effectually discouraged intrusion on 
their privacy by Spaniards, though they have dealings with 
trading Filipinos. The men are described as fair-haired 
and blue-eyed; the women as surprisingly handsome. They 
live in well-kept homes, are fond of athletic sports, and know 
agriculture and some of the arts. Lieutenant de Clairmont’s 
name does not appear in the army register for 1902, but if 
there is such an officer in the Philippines who has a well-in- 
formed native friend Castro, and if Castro is a truthful per- 
son and knows whereof he speaks, there may be an interesting 
item of ethnological news coming from Mindoro, which will 
at least be useful to the makers of comic opera. There was 
a recent story that certain companies of isolated Jews had 
existed as Jews for centuries in western China, and on inves- 
tigation it turned out to be true. 


Booker T. Washington’s experiences with the haughty cham- 
bermaid impart interest, possibly suggestiveness, to the ap- 
pearance, on the programme of the Tuskegee Institute gradua- 
tion exercises, of a practical demonstration of the “Care of 
a Bedroom,” by a young woman who also received a certifi- 
cate testifying to her proficiency in the art of housekeeping. 
Standards of accomplishment in things like that are set pretty 
high at Tuskegee—a fact which doubtless gave the occasion 
for Mr. Washington’s statement, in his speech to the grad- 
uates, that one of the chief embarrassments of the institute 
is its inability to supply the demand for the services of men 
and women of its training. Probably a thousand Tuskegee 
institutes would not supply the demand for young women 
skilled in the art of housekeeping, particularly if they were 
disposed to heed Mr. Washington’s injunction, in distributing 
the diplomas, not to be overbearing and self-important, but to 
be simple and humble. Making good housekeepers, capable 
of artistic demonstration of the care of a bedroom, and im- 
buing them with the quality of simple and modest self-respect 
is good business, and the man who can manage it-is a public 
benefactor, despite the slings and arrows of the lighter-skinned 
servitor. 


The cloud of disasters which followed, and finally stopped, 
the Paris to Madrid automobile race caused very natural mis- 
givings in Ireland, where the date of the international contest 
is drawing very near. The committee of the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain, which is arranging the Irish race, has 
lost no time in pointing out that the conditions which will 
there prevail will differ so entirely from those of the Paris 
to Madrid race that similar mishaps will be impossible. For 
one thing, the triangular Irish course will be covered several 
times in succession in the same day; so that it will be clear 
to every inhabitant along the route that special precautions 
must be taken throughout the whole day to prevent cattle and 
dogs from straying into the road; it will be remembered 
that a dog was the cause of one of the worst accidents in the 
Madrid race. Again, the Irish roads in Kildare and Carlow 
will be closed to all other traffic on July 2, and the compara- 
tively short extent of the road, which is comparable to a 
three-lap race-course, makes it practicable to have it properly 
guarded all along the route, something which is impossible 
along a course stretching across all France and Spain. The 
leading Irish newspapers are diligently inculeating the ne- 
cessity for taking every possible precaution. 

When Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, wrote 
to the Lords Commissioners of Plantations in 1671, that he 
thanked God the colony had no public schools, and that he 
hoped there would be none for a hundred years, seeing as 
learning had brought disobedience and heresy and sects into 
the world, he was not far wrong about his facts, so far as 
he went, even if he was a trifle narrow in his sentiments. 
More than one survival of the Sir William Berkeley view of 











education asserts itself, but here are two which arrest especial 
attention. Club women of Belleville, Illinois, are alleged to 
clamor for the abolition of the high school for girls because 
learning causes a disinclination to enter the servant - girl 
ranks—this being a result to be classed with heresy and sec- 
tarianism. With a similar outlook, an influential Alabama 
newspaper solemnly deplores the education of black men for 
the professions, on the ground that such education is laying 
up trouble. Sir William, the Illinois club women, and the 
Alabama newspaper, representatives of the seventeenth and 
twentieth centuries, are jointly and severally correct, there 
can be no doubt. Learning makes trouble—brings disobedi- 
ence and heresy, keeps the girls out of all kitchens except 
their own, and might give a black lawyer more clients than 
a white one across the street. Underneath his petulant an- 
tagonism to the schools, the Virginia Governor showed his 
consciousness of the unrest which learning brings, and of the 
upheavals which education causes, precisely as it is shown in 
these modern instances and in a hundred others that could 
be cited. True it is that learning upsets the established or- 
ders, to the inconvenience of the comfortable and the af- 
frighting of the timorous. But to what purposes is all such 
scare? None of these warnings, well meant and entirely true 
within their limitations, can turn the world aside from the 
search for knowledge, however certain the rise of heresy or 
the extinction of the servant-girls. Humanity does not stop 
to reason out the question, but it is persuaded that whatever 
the ills of learning may be, the ills of no-learning are worse; 
and in practice, if not in words, it scoffs at the predictions 
of a bad time coming. Quietly and firmly it walks over the Sir 
William Berkeley contention now, as it has always. 


One of those geniuses whose office it is to mark out the 
proper courses for newspapers alleges that the coming news- 
paper will give the greatest prominence and the most space 
to business news. He ought to consult a good newspaper di- 
rectory, wherein he would find evidence that his coming news- 
paper has already come. Some very excellent journals are al- 
ready devoted to business, performing admirable service, and 
manifestly to the profit of their publishers. However, few 
other newspapers are likely to follow their example, for wise 
newspaper men know too well that newspaper readers do not 
live by business alone. Business they want and must have; 
but they want it, and they must have it so that they can get 
outside of business,—and one of the most easily accessible 
resorts is in the newspaper. Not a few persons are said to 
work eleven months for the sake of spending the twelfth in 
a vacation;—the newspaper is a daily vacation to thousands 
who find its best pages those where business least intrudes. 
Our prophet goes on to tell of the breathless interest that 
can be infused into the account of a great business deal. No 
doubt; yet there are readers who would rather have a good 
snake story, and other readers who wouldn’t exchange the col- 
umn of marriages and deaths, or the collection of personals, 
or the record of the latest mysterious disappearance for a 
year’s files of The Business Record. A newspaper with noth- 
ing but business news would be like corned beef for dinner 
every day. 

Germany is paying $750,000,000 a year for beer and other 
aleoholic stimulants, and there is a growing sentiment that 
that is too much. It is not a new idea. Luther, Melanchthon, 
Von Moltke, and even Bismarck had it. What is new in 
Germany is the disposition to restrain drinking within rea- 
sonable bounds,—the same disposition that has broken out 
in England, France, and other parts of Europe. Mr. Grier- 
son, writing in the Boston Transcript, tells about the inter- 
national congress that was held last month in Berlin, and 
about what Germany is doing for the promotion of temper- 
ance. He finds in the mere fact that the congress was held 
in Berlin encouragement for the belief that the old senti- 
ment that no German could drink too much is weakening. 
Drunkenness in the German army and navy has been checked 
by strict regulations, and a beginning has been made of re- 
strictive legislation, with more certain to follow. What is 
as yet more important is the progress of the work of edu- 
eating public opinion by temperance societies. The assur- 
ance that this work will go on, and that careful legislation 
will supplement it, appears in the conviction of authorities 
high in power that it is essential to German prosperity that 
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German thirst should be kept within bounds. Here at home, 
too, new experiments are being tried. Pennsylvania has a 
law, never enforced, which forbids publicans to sell liquor 
to persons known to be given habitually to excessive indul- 
gence in drink. The papers report that a burgess in West 
Chester is trying to bring about the enforcement of this very 
reasonable law in his district by furnishing the local saloon- 
keepers with lists of persons to whom they must not sell. He 
says it is the only way to get the law enforced, for a member of 
a drunkard’s family who should give such information would 
find it difficult to live in the same house with the person 
complained of. 


“We all go to the devil,” said Dr. Hillis the other night, 
“when we have fifty thousand a year.” “Or most of us,” he 
added, hedging a little. “Some men can stand it, but not 
many.” Fifty thousand a year is the income of only one mill- 
ion well invested, and we have long since lost the habit of 
accounting the one-million man rich. The proportion of the 
fifty-thousand-a-year men to the rest of the population is not 
yet large in this country, but the absolute number of them 
is pretty big, and if most of them are going to the devil it 
is a serious matter. However, Dr. Hillis was not dealing with 
statistics, but giving colloquial expression to an opinion. The 
opinion was that an income of fifty thousand a year is un- 
wholesome. He spoke of divorce in “high life,” and of “ the 
pampered sons and daughters of luxury, rotten before they 
are ripe, and drowned in the honeysuckle juice of indulgence.” 
We all see enough of the evils of wealth; of lives that might 
have been useful blighted by it; of homes that might have 
been happy devastated by it. Any industrious and observant 
person could get together facts enough about promising young 
lives that had come to no good from lack of the pressure of 
necessity, to make careful citizens hesitate to say whether, if 
they had to choose, they would prefer the risks of fifty thou- 
sand a year or tuberculosis. And yet, fifty thousand a year 
has its good points, its opportunities, its privileges; and here 
in New York, at least, there are facts and considerations that 
go far towards neutralizing its perils. 


Suppose it is a mere income derived not from investment, 
but from labor or business. Its possessor, if he is prudent, 
will save twenty thousand, and perhaps he will give away five 
thousand. That will leave him only twenty-five thousand a 
year to live on, and though, even if he has a family, he can 
live in comfort on that sum, that he cannot live in prideful 
luxury upon it is so well known that there is no need of going 
into details to tell why. If his fifty thousand comes to him in 
dividend checks and coupons without trouble or anxiety to 
him, the situation is harder. It is an awful thing to be rid of 
the struggle for existence. It is really the next thing to 
being dead, and yet is it what almost every one of us aspires 
to and reaches after all the time. The first thing the be- 
ginner usually tries to buy with his money is ease; the next is 
pleasure. That’s where the fifty thousand gets in its deadly 
work. When its possessor buys ease and pleasure instead of 
opportunity, it may raise the devil with him, as Dr. Hillis 
justly suggests. 


But it doesn’t always happen so. There is our President. 
He has fifty thousand a year, and buys with it so much op- 
portunity, so much enlargement, so many, many railroad 
tickets, such a great big slice of life generally, that the wonder 
of the observer is how he can manage to make both ends meet. 
The cloth should fit the coat. A big man deep in work in a 
big way burns money nowadays as a locomotive burns coal. 
Money saves his time. Money rests him, saves his strength, 
repairs his health, amuses him when he needs amusement. It 
is an exceedingly expensive matter to keep one of our modern 
high-class working-men in working order. He needs yachts, 
cabs, cooks, stenographers, secretaries, houses, special trains, 
physicians, horses, automobiles—as much apparatus as a 
hotel or ship. Fifty thousand a year is a bagatelle to such 
a person. He uses it for mere purposes of lubrication. But 
fifty thousand a year to keep an idle youth idle is another 
story, or more often a succeeding chapter of the same story. 
A big man with a big income doing a great work is an edi- 
fying sight, but frivolous youths and plunging yokels amusing 
themselves with the incomes of princes are a good deal of a 
nuisance, and one that overmuch abounds. 

































































































The Ohio Incident 


SenaToR HANNA’s disinclination, to use 
no stronger word, to permit the Ohio Repub- 
licans to endorse Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, and to advocate his nomination 
next year, caused a good deal more excite- 
ment than it ought to have occasioned. The 
upshot of the episode, according to the com- 
mentators, is that Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
clared his desire for an election to the Presi- 
dency; that Mr. Hanna has manifested a 
disposition which is at least unfriendly to 
the President’s ambition; and that he did 
not deem it wise at this time, at all evenis, 
to make an issue with Mr. Roosevelt, sup- 
ported as he is, in Ohio, by Senator Fora- 
ker. Consequently, Mr. Roosevelt’s endorse- 
ment was assented to by Mr. Hanna, whose 
support was evidently thought to be neces- 
sary. 

The essential features of this incident 
were simply a renewed expression of a state 
of things which has long existed in the Re- 
publican party. Senator Hanna is at the 
head of the national machine. In the ordi- 
nary current of events, this machine can 
accomplish its objects. This is especially 
true since Mr. Hanna was made the leader, 
for he has proved himself to be a strong 
captain at such a time as this,—a time when 
attacks upon property have necessarily 
united conservatism and corruption; when 
the honest prosperity of the country has 
been compelled to act with what, for the 
sake of brevity, we may call the prosperity 
of pelf, for the common defence of those 
property rights which are essential elements 
of our civil liberty. Whether Mr. Hanna 
would do so well at a time when those who 
compose the backbone of the country may 
safely divide, on the tariff question, for ex- 
ample, remains to be seen. Mr. Hanna 
represents the spirit of the party, and he 
also represents the solid conservative in- 
terests which have been attacked in turn, 
and with different degrees of animosity, by 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hanna 
also speaks for the dead President whom 
Mr. Roosevelt succeeded by reason of the 
tragedy of Buffalo, and for his administra- 
tion. 

All these facts, and they are momentous 
facts of current history, should be taken 
into account in considering the Ohio inci- 
dent. We have said that the incident is 
not a revelation. The country knew that 
Mr. Roosevelt was ambitious of a nomina- 
tion, and it has also been known that Mr. 
Hanna and the other leaders of the party 
would prefer another candidate. It has 
also been known that Mr. Roosevelt had 
impressed the imaginations of many of the 
rank and file by his personality and by 
declarations which indicated that he sym- 
pathized with the growing popular senti- 
ment of hostility against the partnership 
of the government with protected interests, 
and also against industrial combinations. 
It is true that his conduct has not kept 
time with his words, and that he has an- 
nounced that he not only favors the main- 
tenance of the evil tariff partnership, but 
that he has done as much as he intends 
to do against what he has called the evils 
of the so-called trusts. He still talks on 
the stump, however, for the tickling of the 
popular ear, and his prestige is certainly 
great enough to deter so wise a leader as 
Mr. Hanna from inviting an unnecessary 
and premature contest. 

There has never been any political union 
between the two. Last winter a seeming 
friendship sprang up between them, but it 
was specious, not real. The two men are 


not, and cannot be, harmonious, for the 
simple reason that they naturally maintain 
different attitudes not only toward polities, 
In social life Mr. Hanna 


but toward life. 
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is more democratic than Mr. Roosevelt; in 
political life the opposite is true. Mr. 
Roosevelt has democratic manners, but he is 
much more solicitous, as he is much better 
trained than Mr. Hanna, as to his intima- 
cies, and as to certain social requirements. 
He is more obviously, socially at all events, 
a man of a class, and that a class composed 
of persons of social distinction. Mr. 
Hanna’s ‘social touchstone is pecuniary suc- 
cess; Mr. Roosevelt’s is only partly that; 
it is, in a greater degree, birth, intellect, 
and education. In politics Mr. Roosevelt 
has high ideals. These ideals are often 
jarred from their pedestal by his partisan- 
ship. Perhaps he has personal ambitions, 
but they often affect his conduct more or 
less, and always his speech. The President 
is a sincere civil-service reformer, partly by 
reason of his idealism, partly because he be- 
lieves that the merit system is more practi- 
cal, more businesslike, and much less danger- 
ous to the country and the party than the 
spoils system. Mr. Hanna has no faith in 
the system. He is a thorough believer in 
the employment of the public offices for 
party purposes. Mr. Roosevelt, as we have 
stated, has said a good deal in opposition 
to the theory of commercialism which has, 
for so many years, been the leading prin- 
ciple of the party, and to which is due the 
prevalence of McKinleyism. Mr. Hanna is 
a devout believer in that theory. Mr. Hanna 
opposed the Spanish war because it would 
interfere with business; Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that wars are high expressions of 
civilization, and he raged somewhat intem- 
perately against Mr. McKinley, Mr. Hanna, 
and all who seemed to desire to avoid the 
war with Spain. But mainly the difference 
between the two rests upon constitutional 
and material differences as to material 
things, and Mr. Hanna does not like Mr. 
Roosevelt because he regards him as an un- 
safe or a dangerous man. 

The actual contest between them was 
manifested at Philadelphia when Mr. Hanna 
endeavored to prevent the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt for Vice-President. In this 
he was really serving the wish of Mr. Roose- 
velt, but his opposition arose from the con- 
viction that the party’s policy would not, 
and could not, be carried forward by Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. McKinley was in agreement 
with Mr. Hanna, and while Mr. Roosevelt 
was engaged in the Spanish war, he told a 
friend, apropos of the round robin criticising 
Secretary Alger, that Theodore Roosevelt 
was not taken seriously in Washing- 
ton. After the latter’s election for Governor, 
Mr. McKinley dreaded his rise to power, be- 
cause he did not regard him as a “safe 
man,” as a man who believed in the policies 
which were his own and which are still 
those of Mr. Hanna and of the majority of 
Republican leaders. When Mr. Roosevelt 
entered on his present duties, he clashed 
with Mr. Hanna over the Southern office- 
holders. Many of these were criminals and 
semi-criminals, and Mr. Roosevelt wanted to 
remove them. Mr. Hanna fought for their 


retention and even for their reappointment. , 


Finally he persuaded the President that the 
removal of these men would reflect upon the 
memory of Mr. McKinley, who had made 
the appointments, notwithstanding the 
proofs of corruption. Mr. Hanna could 
not, however, persuade the President to 
make the reappointments. During the last 
few months Mr. Hanna has been on osten- 
sibly friendly terms with the President. 
He has recognized Mr. Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity, especially in the West, and he has 
realized that it was for the interest of the 
party not only that seeming harmony should 
prevail, but that the party leaders should 
maintain that control of the President which 
they manifested in their skilful and suc- 
cessful opposition to his crude campaign 
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against prosperity. Nevertheless, neither 
Mr. Hanna nor the party organization be- 
lieves that Mr. Roosevelt ought to be elect- 
ed. They fear his influence on the party. 
They dread his attitude toward the indus- 
trial and labor questions, which, were he not 
notoriously sincere, would certainly be re- 
garded as demagogy. The Ohio incident re- 
vealed this state of feeling, a state of feeling 
which has existed ever since the colonel of 
Rough Riders was made Governor of New 
York, and which is fully recognized by those 
most directly concerned. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
quick reply, his sudden announcement that 
he wanted the nomination, his appeal to 
the ordeal, and Mr. Hanna’s cautious, testy 
sentiment in Ohio, simply moved the contro- 
versy into the open from the obscurity of 
inside politics. It was one move in a game 
in which we may have other moves, for the 
controversy is not settled by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s momentary triumph in Ohio. The 
leaders of his party still intend to defeat 
him if they can do so without imperilling 
the party at the polls, although it is clear 
that the chances are now so strongly in 
favor of the President that he seems to 
have defeated the party leaders. In other 
words, those markers of time seem to have 
lost their hold on the rank and file. 





A Specimen Brick 


THE Massachusetts anti-trust law has 
passed the Senate, and at this writing is 
on its way through the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with every prospect of becoming 
a law. It is a very resonant echo of the 
coal strike of last winter, and is an illus- 
tration of the present effort of politicians to 
win favor with the people by assailing busi- 
ness operations, and by attempting by stat- 
utes to repeal the laws of nature, or, at 
least, to interfere with their operation. 

Boston and, indeed, New England, suf- 
fered greatly from the coal strike, and, after 
an investigation which turned out to be 
of little consequence, the Legislature set to 
work to punish the coal-dealers and to 
draft an enactment which should put an end 
to all increase of coal prices in the future. 
The first suggestion was to direct the engine 
of law against the coal trade, but it was 
finally concluded that a law framed for such 
a purpose would be unconstitutional, and, 
therefore, the present bill was concocted. 
It forbids any one to enter into any agree- 
ment, “oral or written, express or implied, 
the purpose, intent, or effect of which, in 
whole or in part, is to enhance or maintain 
prices of the necessaries of life, or to com- 
pel, induce, or persuade ” any one, by offering 
advantage or by inflicting penalties, to “ sell 
or distribute the same” (necessaries of 
life) “upon any terms or conditions, except 
such as the vendor and vendee, or distributor 
and distributee, may freely and without con- 
trol or dictation determine between them- 
selves.” The penalty for violating the law 
is to be a fine not exceeding $500, or im- 
prisonment for three months, or both. 

The bill has met with disfavor in busi- 
ness circles, and the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has protested against it. If the 
people of Boston were possessed of the re- 
markable political instinct which was dis- 
played by their ancestors in 1775, and be- 
fore, a mass-meeting to prevent the enact- 
ment of such a law would be held in 
Faneuil Hall, and the “Cradle of Liberty ” 
would be rocked. The obstacle in the way 
of such an uprising is that the bill does 
not seem to attack the liberties of the whole 
people, its operation being confined to a 
single class of the people—i. e., those who 
deal in the necessaries of life. But the gov- 
ernment that is effective for good is one 
in which minorities and individuals are pro- 





tected against the injustice and wrong- 
doing of majorities, and the government 
which yields to the despotic commands of 
the majority, not because the commands are 
just, does not fulfil its most important func- 
tion. If those commands are violative of 
the law or of fundamental institutions, 
government ceases and anarchy takes its 
place. 

The common law of England and of our 
separate States is sufficient to protect the 
people from monopolies in what the law 
calls the necessaries of life. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature goes further, and un- 
dertakes to deprive the citizen who deals 
in a necessary of life of the right to com- 
bine with his fellow tradesman to protect 
himself from ruin. The man who deals 
in the necessaries of life has the same rights 
as other men who are traders and mer- 
chants. Among these rights is the right of 
combination. This is a right which is 
properly demanded by labor, and it lies at 
the basis of trade-unionism. It is a right, 
like all other rights, which is subject to 
abuse. Dealers in wheat, in coal, in shares 
of stock, in bonds, and in meat have abused 
the right by making “ pools ” and “ corners.” 
In the end, nature takes care of men of this 
kind, and brings them to ruin, for, as a 
rule, they are attempting to make fortunes 
out of the impossible. If they go beyond 
the line which separates honesty from dis- 
honesty, the existing law will deal with 
them if that law be honestly administered. 
If it is not honestly administered, the poli- 
ticians who set up the courts and from 
whose ranks the judges are selected are to 
blame. The law that exists is sufficient for 
the punishment of the would-be oppressor 
and of the dishonest. No additional statute 
will strengthen it, while it may, and prob- 
ably will, work great mischief. 

Under this proposed law, for example, any 
agreement which seeks to put an end to 
ruinous cut-throat competition in a neces- 
sary of life would be illegal. A war of 
prices might be going on, a war threaten- 
ing the dealers with ruin, and the com- 
munity with the consequent disasters. A 
war might be in progress which might put 
men out of business, reduce the supply, and 
increase prices naturally and without com- 
bination. The proposed law would prevent 
the interested dealers in agreeing upon 
higher and reasonable prices in order to save 
themselves and the community from loss. 
Again, one of the most frequent charges 
against the trust is that it enters a com- 
munity, beats down prices, and having 
driven its smaller rivals out of business, 
again raises prices. Such action would be 
legal under the Massachusetts experiment; 
but if the individual small dealers of the 
threatened community should unite to pro- 
tect themselves and to maintain fair prices, 
their conduct would be illegal, and they 
might be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment, or by both. This law does not seek 
to prevent unreasonable reductions of 
price; it is not aimed at the raider who 
seeks his profit by assailing property. If 
he succeeds in reducing prices, no agree- 
ment can be made by his intended victims 
to restore the price, or to defend themselves 
by a junction of forces. 

The law seeks to take away the liberty 
of the man who deals in whatever articles 
the courts or the Legislature may declare 
to be necessaries. It is perfectly true that 
the necessaries of life ought to be cheap; but 
it is a thousand times more important that 
the liberty of the citizen should be pro- 
tected and maintained. If dealers in the 
necessaries of life conspire to do anything 
that is harmful to the community, the law 
should prevent them or should punish 
them, but the Massachusetts Legislature, 
like the Congress which passed the Sher- 
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man act, insists that prices shall not be 
advanced by agreement, even if such an 
advance should be fair and reasonable, even 
if it should be for the best interests of the 
community. The bill is in keeping with an 
evil tendency of our politicians and our so- 
cialists. That tendency is to declare not 
only that a wrong act is illegal, but that 
an innocent act shall be illegal if some third 
party, like a court or a legislature, shall 
say that it tends toward wrong. Under these 
circumstances a dealer, a trader, a producer, 
the whole trade of the country, is at the 
mercy of the politicians of our legislatures 
and our courts, who, by the way, are not 
governing the country after the fashion 
which seems to them to be right or wrong, 
but after the fashion in which they guess 
the people would govern if the question were 
left to them. 

The second provision of the bill is harm- 
ful, as is the first, but the spirit of mischief 
which is in the measure is not that it will 
fail to keep down the prices of necessaries 
—it will not do so, for its provisions are 
easy to escape—but that it is one more sign 
of the disposition of our politicians to in- 
terfere with that personal freedom which 
we have always supposed to be our birth- 
right. The man who has property to sell 
has the right to sell it for what price he 
may think it will bring, and has the right 
to agree with his fellow-tradesman as to 
what that price shall be. The law is suffi- 
ciently strong to protect the community 
from those who monopolize the necessaries 
of life and employ their monopolies for pur- 
poses of oppression. This bill would take 
away the liberty of the individual, and ex- 
tend the penalty of the law against wrong- 
doing so that it may be inflicted for doing 
right. 

The bill exempts farmers. In other words, 
it makes an act criminal if committed by 
a merchant, and innocent if committed by 
a farmer. This kind of law the United 
States Supreme Court has declared unconsti- 
tutional, because it takes away from one 
class of the community the equal protection 
of the law. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Conception 
of the Presidency 


Now that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for 
the Presidency seems assured, it becomes a 
matter of great moment to learn how, if 
elected, he will administer the office. When 
a tragic accident made him President, he 
promised to carry out his predecessor’s 
intentions, and to conform to the latter’s 
policy, so far as this had been outlined. 
He has kept his word, but the result, 
while it does credit to his fidelity to prom- 
ises, throws but little light on what his 
course would be if he felt himself at liberty 
to take in all things the initiative. The only 
acts of his which are illuminative as to his 
personal views and purposes are those called 
forth by exigencies which were non-existent 
or non-urgent in the time of his predeces- 
sor. We refer, of course, to his interposi- 
tion in the anthracite-coal strike and to his 
campaign against the trusts. Those acts, 
and especially the former, indicate that his 
conception of the rights and duties of a 
Chief Magistrate differs considerably from 
that held by many other students of the 
Federal Constitution. These acts have now 
been supplemented by words which dis- 
close his personal opinion of the constitu- 
tional relation of the Federal Executive to 
the Senate. During his Western tour, 
when some one, half jocosely, directed atten- 
tion to the independence which he had 
evinced of Senatorial opinions and wishes 
in the matter of appointments, the Presi- 
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dent replied: “I would have you know 
that I would rather be a whole President 
for three years than half a President for 
seven years.” The utterance undoubtedly 
deserves all the attention that it has at- 
tracted. The words merit hearty commenda- 
tion, if Mr. Roosevelt simply meant to say 
that he would renounce the hope of a nomi- 
nation for the Presidency if the nomination 
could only be secured through the concilia- 
tion of certain influential Senators by the 
suppression of his personal convictions as to 
what might be right or wrong in the matter 
of particular Federal appointments. If, on 
the other hand, he intended to announce 
that, if elected President, he would brook no 
interference with appointments on the part 
of Senators, he expressed a view of the 
powers of the American Executive for which 
we are unable to find any warrant in the 
Federal Constitution. 

Of course, when a President makes an ap- 
pointment on the advice of a Senator or 
Senators, he shares the responsibility there- 
for, if at the time he knew or believed the 
appointment to be one unfit to be made. 
As on this point there is no dispute worth 
notice, the real question is whether of two 
candidates equally qualified in respect of 
ability and character, the President ought 
to appoint the one preferred by himself or 
the one recommended by the Senators of the 
State to which the candidates belong. This 
is an inquiry which obviously goes to the 
very root of the intentions of the framers 
of the Constitution when they undertook to 
define and limit the powers of the Federal 
Executive. The second clause of the second 
section of the second article prescribes 
that with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the President shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not otherwise pro- 
vided for and which shall be established by 
law. That the framers of this clause meant 
exactly what the words ostensibly signify 
is evident from other provisions. In the 
first place, a President’s appointments, like 
treaties, must be confirmed, not by a bare 
majority of the Senate, but by a two-thirds 
vote. Foreseeing, moreover, that a Presi- 
dent might disregard the advice of Sena- 
tors, the framers of the Constitution au- 
thorized Congress, if dissatisfied with his 
mode of making appointments, to circum- 
scribe materially his appointive powers. 
The same clause to which we have referred 
goes on to say that the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, or in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. This power has been 
exercised. For example, in Johnson’s ad- 
ministration, the Congress conferred the 
power of appointing registers in  bank- 
ruptey, not on the President, but on Chief- 
Justice Chase. 

On the assumption that the Constitution 
means precisely what it says rests the 
custom known as “the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate.” The custom is based on the reason- 
able belief that the Senators best qualified 
to advise the President are the Senators of 
his own political party representing the 
State to which the proposed appointee to 
Federal office belongs. They would natu- 
rally be more likely than their colleagues 
to possess adequate information concern- 
ing a candidate’s ability and character. 
Thus it comes to pass that the courtesy of 
the Senate, in the case of each appoint- 
ment, relegates to the particular Senator or 
Senators best informed and most interest- 
ed the right of tendering advice, and often 
leads the Senate to reject an appointment 
by the Executive, if Senatorial advice has 
been unheeded. So far, indeed, as the Presi- 























dent’s appointments to cabinet positions 
are concerned, they are usually confirmed in 
the Senate without question. It is felt that 
the President should have a perfectly free 
hand in choosing his official family. This is 
the rule; yet there has been an exception. 
In 1869 President Grant nominated Mr. A. 
T. Stewart, the well-known merchant of 
New York city, to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. The nomination was presently 
withdrawn, however, because it became 
known that the Senate would reject it on 
the ground that Mr. Stewart, as Secretary 
would, by the management of his depart- 
ment, have an opportunity to promote his 
own interests as an importer. Appoint- 
ments other than those to cabinet positions 
have been frequently rejected. In Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last administration, the Senate, out 
of courtesy to Senator Hill, rejected two 
nominations for associate justiceships of 
the United States Supreme Court. Another 
fact not generally known is that the Senate 
has never confirmed the nomination of a 
postmaster against the will of a Senator 
who lived where the office was situated. It 
insists that each of its members shall select 
the man who delivers to him his mail. It 
was for this reason that President Cleve- 
land had to concede to Senator Hill the 
right to examine the postmaster at Albany. 

Now suppose that Mr. Roosevelt should 
become President, not by accident, but by 
election, and should, therefore, feel himself 
at liberty to carry out his personal views, 
how would he be likely to regard the con- 
stitutional provision that his appointments 
to Federal office shall be made, not only with 
the consent, but with the advice of the Sen- 
ate? Did he follow or did he defy the ad- 
vice of the Senate when he insisted upon 
appointing a colored man collector of cus- 
toms at the port of Charleston? Does he 
believe that the necessity of taking the ad- 
vice and obtaining the consent of the Senate 
makes him only half a President, and that 
he would not regard himself as a whole 
President until he felt himself free to. dis- 
regard advice, at all events, if not consent? 
If this was not his meaning, what possible 
significance could attach to his words? 
Andrew Johnson might be fairly described 
as half a President after the passage of the 
Tenure-of-office act by which he was de- 
prived of the power of removing even a 
member of his cabinet. In 1886, however, 
the last vestige of that act was repealed, 
and Mr. Roosevelt cannot imagine that he 
is threatened with a revival of it. What, 
then, was in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind when he 
said that he would rather be a whole Presi- 
dent for three years than half a President 
for seven years? Does he regard his three 
last predecessors, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Harrison, as whole Presidents 
or half Presidents? Or would he draw a 
sharp distinction between Mr. McKinley’s 
practice and the theory formulated by Mr. 
Cleveland in 1900, but by no means always 
acted upon when he was in office? Mr. 
Cleveland has said that in the matter of 
appointment the President is to be the inde- 
pendent agent of the people representing a 
co-ordinate branch of their government, 
charged under his oath with responsibilities 
which he ought not to avoid or share; and 
invested with powers not to be surrendered, 
but to be used, under the guidance of patri- 
otic intentions,—answerable to his con- 
science and to the people. Mr. McKinley, 
on the other hand, showed by his acts that 
he believed a President to be answerable in 
the matter of appointments, not only to his 
conscience and to the people, but also to the 
Federal Senate, with whose advice and con- 
sent appointments were to be made, unless 
the Constitution was to be openly defied. 
Are we to assume that in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opinion a whole President would act upon 
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Cleveland’s theory and repudiate McKinley’s 
practice? If No, the President’s words 
seem meaningless. If Yes, there are evi- 
dently rocks ahead. 





The Effect of a British 
Protective Tariff on the 
United States 


Tue speech made by Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons shows that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has won over the Prime Minister to a 
protective-tariff policy. The present cabinet 
is divided on the question, however, and, 
therefore, we may probably assume that no 
definite step will be taken toward the em- 
bodiment of such a policy in law during the 
life of the present Parliament, beyond the 
possible rejection of Mr. Ritchie’s proposal 
to abolish the registration fee on imported 
grain and flour. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Premier Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain and as many of the Unionist leaders 
as can be persuaded to follow them will, at 
the next general election, request the con- 
stituencies to give them a mandate for the 
enforcement of a protective policy. The 
revolutionary change will be advocated on 
two grounds: first, the political consolida- 
tion of the British Empire cannot be effect- 
ed unless a preference is granted in the 
home market to the food products of the 
self-governing colonies. Secondly, what 
the British working-man may lose on the 
one hand through increased price of his food 
he will gain on the other, provided he lives 
long enough, because three-quarters or the 
whole of the income accruing from the duty 
will be devoted to old-age pensions. 

We do not believe the experiment pro- 
posed by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
will be sanctioned, nor that England’s self- 
governing colonies will make the reciprocal 
concessions admitted by Mr. Chamberlain to 
be indispensable conditions—precedent to a 
renunciation of free trade on the part of the 
mother country. It is very doubtful 
whether the Canadians will go beyond the 
illusory preference of 33 1-3 per cent. now 
granted to certain British manufactures; 
still more so that the Australian common- 
wealth will grant any preference at all to 
British manufactures. New Zealand, no 
doubt, so long as Mr. Seddon is Premier, 
will carry out Mr. Chamberlain’s wishes; 
but New Zealand is an insignificant fac- 
tor in the British Empire. But assum- 
ing that both Australia and Canada will 
give to British manufacturers a _prefer- 
ence so substantial as to secure to them 
a monopoly of Australian and Canadian 
markets, and that, in consideration thereof, 
Great Britain will give the food products of 
the colonies so substantial a preference as to 
assure to them, if enough could be pro- 
duced, a monopoly of the home market for 
such commodities, what would be the effect 
on the United States, and, retroaetively, 
since it is improbable that we should rest 
quiescent under a hurtful discrimination, 
upon the United Kingdom itself? 

A long time, of course, would elapse be- 
fore the colonies, no matter how highly 
favored in respect of duties, could produce 
sufficient food products to supply the whole 
demand of the United Kingdom. This 
would prove as true of Canada in respect 
of wheat and flour as of Australia and New 
Zealand in respect of other food products. 
For the moment, we confine ourselves to 
Canada, and observe that in 1901 the total 
imports of wheat, flour, and maize into 
Great Britain from the Dominion amount- 
ed to only about $16,500,000. During the 
same year the imports of wheat, wheat flour, 
and maize into Great Britain from the 
United States were valued at nearly $146,- 
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600,000. Now for climatological reasons 
the amount of maize that could he raised 
for export in Canada cannot be greatly aug- 
mented. There is no doubt, however, that 
in the Northwest Territories of the Do- 
minion, under the stimulus of a substantial 
tariff preference in the British market, the 
output of wheat and wheat flour could be 
largely increased every year, until, eventu- 
ally, it might supply the demand of the 
whole British market, which demand, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, would be lessen- 
ed to a certain extent by the encouragement 
of agriculture in the British Isles them- 
selves through the imposition of a duty on 
wheat. If, therefore, we should remain 
quiescent, and allow Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme to be carried out to its ultimate 
result, we should eventually find ourselves 
ousted from the British market as regards 
wheat and wheat flour, at all events, if not 
also as regards food products in general. 

What would be the attitude of our farm- 
ers when confronted by such a situation, or 
even by the prospect of it? Would they not 
demand that we should retaliate by dis- 
criminating against British manufactures 
in favor of similar commodities produced by 
any other foreign country that would take 
our food products on more favorable terms? 
The question answers itself. It is abso- 
lutely beyond doubt that, if Mr. Chamber- 
lain could succeed in giving the colonies a 
monopoly of the British market for food 
products, retaliatory legislation would bar 
out British manufactures from the markets 
of the United States. What is true of. the 
United States would be true of Russia, of 
Hungary, of Argentina, and of every other 
producer of surplus food staples not in- 
cluded within the British Empire. 

What, then, would be the net outcome of 
a reversion to a protective tariff? We re- 
peat that, if Mr. Chamberlain’s most san- 
guine hopes could be realized, the colonies 
would monopolize the British market for 
food products, and Great Britain in return 
would monopolize the colonial markets for 
imported manufactures. Would a monopoly 
of the colonial markets compensate British 
manufacturers for the loss of markets in 
those countries which hitherto have paid for 
imports of British manufactures with ex- 
ports of food products? This is the ques- 
tion which is certain to be driven home to 
British employers and British operatives at 
the next general election. The answer will 
be at once forthcoming, for the statistics are 
conclusive. Of England’s total ocean-borne 
trade ($4,740,000,000), almost three-quar- 
ters, or $3,559,000,000 is with foreign coun- 
tries. All its colonies combined furnish 
only $1,181,000,000. 

There is still another point of view from 
which it might be well for Englishmen to 
consider Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. If, 
in order to conciliate Canada and Australia, 
they erect a wall against the food products 
of the United States, they cannot reasonably 
expect to keep American good-will. Yet, to 
forfeit American good-will would virtually 
be to commit national suicide. It is obvious 
that, were we unfriendly to England, she 
could not in war time procure an ounce of 
food products from the Northwest prov- 
inces of the Dominion, because we should 
cut the railways connecting that region with 
the seaboard. 

The consolidation of the British Empire 
by means of a protective tariff is a chimera. 
The non-agricultural majority of the Brit- 
ish population will never alienate the foreign 
consumers of their manufactures in order 
to propitiate colonial agriculturists. They 
now know, or they soon will recognize, that 
such a programme would mean ruin. Eng- 
land’s sole hope of salvation is in winning 
and keeping the good-will of the United 
States. 





England and Empire 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon, May 27, 1903. 


Has Mr. Chamberlain overreached him- 
self, or will time prove him a second and 
greater Cobden? Is his new policy of prefer- 
ential treatment between England and the 
colonies one that, while seeming to cement, 
will really disrupt, the empire? Is such a 
policy possible, and, if possible, is it de- 
sirable? Finally, if the balance of expert 
judgment inclines to the view that it both 
can and should be, is it a policy that Eng- 
land can be induced to accept? These are 
the questions that are agitating and will 
long continue to agitate not only England 
but the empire. Mr. Chamberlain shares 
with the Kaiser and President Roosevelt the 
distinction of never doing a thing by halves. 
It means a great deal when he brings a ques- 
tion onto the carpet—nothing less than that 
it will be threshed out and decided. And 
the programme he outlined a little more than 
a week ago is one that enlists his last ex- 
tremes of pertinacity and faith. He re- 
gards it as the coping-stone to all he has 
done and all he has attempted to do as 
Colonial Seeretary; and he has rigorously 
convinced himself that it is an act of im- 
perative as well as imperial statesmanship. 
So long as he has a fight left in him—and 
it is impossible to imagine Mr. Chamber- 
lain alive and not fighting—he will fight for 
this. He has already written himself broad- 
ly across English history as the first Colo- 
nial Secretary with a policy of his own; but 
his ambition, his most honorable ambition, 
goes beyond even this. He wishes to be 
handed down as the author of Imperial 
Federation. To that cause he has definitely 
consecrated the remainder of his political 
life, and it moves and thrills him as nothing 
in all his exciting and tumultuous past has 
had the power to do. His speech at Bir- 
mingham, therefore, was something more 
than an electioneering stroke and more, too, 
than the utterance of a politician who was 
merely talking for effect. It was a signal, 
and as such has been everywhere accepted, 
that the most forceful and determined 
statesman that Great Britain has produced 
since William Pitt has at last found and 
proclaimed the supreme goal of all his 
labors. 

Will he reach it? Partially, at any rate, 
I believe he will—and before very long. I 
believe, that is, that within five years from 
now, and as the result of a general election 
fought out on the specific issue, Great Brit- 
ain will have rearranged her fiscal system 
so as to permit of preferential rates for 
colonial traders. Whether the experiment 
will answer, whether it will endure, whether 
it will prove a greater source of union than 
of disunion, are points that time alone can 
settle. It will at any rate, unless all the 
signs of the past few years are to go for 
nothing, be made. To that or something 
like it, the tendency of imperial sentiment 
and even, one may say, of imperial policy, 
has for a decade and more been steadily 
pointing. Do not, however, imagine that 
there will be no opposition. On the con- 
trary it will be bitter and prolonged—de- 
feated ultimately, if it is defeated at all, 
only by the narrowest of narrow margins. 
It is not difficult to foresee the arguments 
that will be brought against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. It will be urged, in the 
first place, that a preferential tariff is a 
veiled form of protection and must inevi- 
tably end by raising the price or limiting the 
supply of the first necessaries of life that 
England is obliged to import. Again, it will 
be argued that the greater the success of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, the more, that 
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is, the colonies are enabled to throw their 
goods and products into English markets 
duty-free, the greater will be the reduction 
of the revenue now raised by indirect taxa- 
tion—a reduction that will have to be made 
good either by increased direct taxation or 
by vastly multiplying the number of articles 
subject to import duty. And, finally, it 
will be maintained that to establish a pref- 
erential tariff for the colonies, must incur 
the ill-will and invite the retaliation of all 
foreign countries, and that as their trade 
with Great Britain is three times as great 
as the colonies’ trade with Great Britain, 
England will be risking two-thirds of her 
commerce for the sake of the remaining one- 
third. 

But beneath all this lies a greater and 
deeper - rooted objection — one, indeed, that 
strikes down to the very basis of empire. 
Upon what does the British Empire rest? 
Upon self-interest or upon sentiment? 
Mainly, answer most Englishmen, upon 
sentiment —the sentiment of a common 
heritage in a great past, of pride in the 
stock and pride in England and English 
history, of kindred blood and kindred in- 
stitutions. To those who believe that it is 
sentiment which holds the empire together 
and gives it a generic vitality, all proposals 
for an imperial customs-union or a Pan- 
Britannic senate seem to disregard the real 
essentials of the problem. They could not 
be carried out without shifting the whole 
basis of the empire, and profoundly modi- 
fying the spirit in which Englishmen have 
built it up. England’s imperial history is 
one long surrender of official ties and claims, 
a continuous progress towards freedom from 
the interference of Downing Street and the 
Colonial Office. All direct profit from and 
all direct control over their colonies Eng- 
lishmen have long ago relinquished, and the 
result is a relationship which, however of- 
fensive to the mathematicians of politics, 
who look at the empire as though it were 
a problem in algebra, has this grand virtue 
—it has made for loyalty and content; it 
has diminished, virtually destroyed, the 
chance of friction; and it has established a 
ratio between the devotion of the colonies 
to England and England’s non-interference 
in colonial affairs. Most Englishmen, I 
think, agree that there is no condition of im- 
perial relations on which it would be less 
wise to infringe than this, and that to mul- 
tiply formal links of whatever kind is sim- 
ply to multiply occasions for misunderstand- 
ings. On this ground, then, and as a mat- 
ter of broad imperial policy, there will be 
many who will resist Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
departure to the last. 

Again, the empire is the child of free 
trade. It is an empire of commercial peace. 
In some ways it would not be wrong to de- 
scribe it as a trust administered by Great 
Britain for the world’s benefit. England, at 
any rate, derives from it no advantages that 
are not open to other nations. English 
traders enter the colonial markets on the 
same terms, no better and no worse, as 
American traders and German traders. The 
so-called preferential tariff adopted by Can- 
ada in 1898 contained not a single clause 
that would prevent other countries besides 
Great Britain from sharing equally in its 
concessions. England’s trade, as well as 
her political relations, with the empire, have 
been an organic growth, produced by the 
free play of natural forces, not by mechani- 
cal devices. The colonies have prospered, 
and England has prospered with them be- 
cause she has never attempted to fence them 
round with artificial stakes and build upon 
them the jealous, short-sighted, self-destruc- 
tive monopoly that Spain, to her own wndo- 
ing, insisted on in her dominions. What is 
it, indeed, that marks out the British Em- 
pire from all others if not this—that Eng- 
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lishmen alone have realized that a colony 
is not an estate whose usefulness begins 
and ends with its returning a direct and ex- 
clusive profit to its owners? If they did not 
know it before, the American Revolution 
taught them that colonies must be gov- 
erned in their own interests and not in 
the interests of the motherland. Since then 
they have learned that to govern a colony 
on this principle, to let it carve out its ca- 
reer in its own way, never to twist it out 
of the line of natural development, is to 
pursue a policy that in the long run makes 
as much for the strength and prosperity of 
the motherland as of the colony itself. There 
could, therefore, be no more momentous 
event in British imperial history than a de- 
liberate infraction of this principle of free- 
dom; and on the day the empire resolves 
itself into a protectionist or preferential 
tariff- union, this principle is shattered. 
From being an empire of commercial peace 
it becomes an empire of commercial aggres- 
sion. It drags England into the raging war 
of tariffs; for a free spontaneous connection 
it substitutes something that is rigid, for- 
mal, and artificial; and instead of foster- 
ing sentiment it abandons it in favor of 
tariff schedules and specific and ad valorem 
duties. If Mr. Chamberlain, say his op- 
ponents, gets his way the loyalty of the em- 
pire will henceforward have to be expressed 
in terms of New Zealand mutton and Cana- 
dian wheat. A great policy will have been 
thrown overboard and a great ideal fatally 
lowered and vulgarized. 

Moreover, whatever form Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme assumes England is bound to 
lose by it. Mr. Chamberlain himself admits 
as much. His appeal is to British gener- 
osity, to the spirit of national self-sacrifice. 
The ideal he ultimately looks forward to is 
that of a self-supporting empire bound to- 
gether by the closest fiscal ties. There seem 
to be three ways in which these ties may 
be manufactured, in theory at least. One 
might conceive the British Empire federated 
into a zollverein, like the German Empire 
or the American Union, each State enjoy- 
ing free trade with all the others, and fix- 
ing a common and identical tariff on all 
foreign imports. But this, though conceiv- 
able on paper, has been proved to be impos- 
sible in fact. Again, one might imagine 
a sort of imperial customs-union, each mem- 
ber of which shall have free trade with all 
the others, and at the same time be at 
liberty to levy what duties he pleases on 
foreign imports. But this, too, has been 
found to be quite impracticable. There re- 
mains, therefore, the plan of a series of 
reciprocity treaties between England and 
each of her colonies—the mother country 
either imposing new duties against foreign 
lands in order to remit them in favor of 
each colony in turn, or else scaling down 
the already existing tariff for the benefit 
of Canadian, New Zealand, Australian, and 
Indian exporters, or—and more probably— 
doing both. Either way the result must be 
that an extra burden is thrown upon the 
English taxpayer, and while nothing can ex- 
ceed his enthusiasm for the empire, there 
is a pretty general conviction that the limit 
of self-sacrifice has already been reached 
and that so long as England contributes 
more than one hundred times as much to 
imperial defence as all the colonies put to- 
gether, it is unreasonable to make further 
demands upon: her. 

T have set forth these objections at length, 
because I know them to be held by some 
of the most thoughtful and patriotic of 
Englishmen. Besides, when their force is 
fairly weighed and measured, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s success in overcoming them, or the 
nation’s short-sightedness in allowing them 
to be overcome,—whichever you please,— 
will be all the more wonderful. 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


By 
A Change 


A True American came in with the frown 
of defiance and denial which expresses the 
prevalent mood of his type, and said, “I see 
those English, who have been pretending to 
be so fond of us lately, are showing the 
cloven hoof and the forked tail again.” 

“Why, what has happened?” the Higher 
Journalist asked, eager for any evil that 
promised a topic. 

“ Haven’t you read what this man H. G. 
Wells says? He’s the one, you know, that 
generally writes about the next century, or 
Mars, or those things, but now he has been 
scoring the Americans in one of the London 
Reviews.” The true American fumbled in 
his waistco>* pocket, and brought out a 
newspaper scrap. “ Ah, here it is,” and he 
read aloud: “One gets an impression that 
the sort of mind that is passively stupid 
in England is often actively silly in Amer- 
ica, and, as a consequence, American news- 
papers, American discussions, American so- 
cial affairs are pervaded by a din that in 
England we do not hear and do not want to 
hear....If ninety-nine people out of 
the hundred in our race are vulgar and un- 
wise, it does seem to be a fact that while 
the English fool is generally a shy and nega- 
tive fool, anxious to hide the fact, the Amer- 
ican fool is a loud and positive fool, who 
swamps much of the greatness of his coun- 
try to many a casual observer from Europe 
altogether.’ There!” the true American said, 
looking up over his glasses. “ What do you 
think of that?” 

The higher journalist, who is as precipi- 
tately patriotic as any could wish, on most 
occasions, had a lucid interval. “ Well, that 
sounds rather disagreeable, if true, and it 
sounds true,” he added, “if disagreeable. 
You see he says American fools.” 

“Yes, I see that,” his visitor promptly as- 
sented. “ But what do you say to the Eng- 
lish throwing off the mask so soon? Did 
you expect that, after all their professions 
of affection recently ?” 

“They had to do it sometime; they 
couldn’t keep up that sort of thing always. 
The Englishman is naturally an _ honest 
brute, and that affectation of amiability 
must have been awfully trying to him. We 
ought to consider that. Don’t you think, real- 
ly, he’s a little less loathsome when spitting 
in our faces than when licking our boots?” 

“There is something in that,” the true 
American considered. 

“And how,” the higher journalist con- 
tinued, “ have we received his friendly over- 
tures?) Have we ceased for a moment to 
take every advantage of him we could get 
in commerce, finance, politics, literature, and 
art? Haven’t we unloaded all of our pop- 
ular novels on him that we possibly could? 
When his calamity and his fear came in the 
Boer war didn’t we mock at the one, and 
laugh in our sleeve at the other? Noth- 
ing kept us from laughing openly but the 
Boer war of our own which we had in the 
Philippines. And all the while he was com- 
ing to us ‘ delicately,’ like Agag to Samuel, 
when he thought, ‘Surely the bitterness of 
death is past.’ What claim to his forbear- 
ance have we? Come!” 

“We haven’t any. But I do hate a hypo- 
crite. And here,” the true American said, 
as he produced another newspaper scrap, 
“is one of them at our very doors, talking 
like this to a lot of reporters: 

“The mad, blind struggle for the dollar, 
with no thought for the higher life, is ruining 
your country. ... The hearts of your men 


are like the rocks that underlie your great 
city—hard and unsympathetic—a great city 
of hard hearts....if there is an wun- 
wholesome tendency in a nation your na- 
tional system strengthens it, promulgates 
it, instead of correcting it. American pub- 
lic schools are all alike, all having the same 
curriculum, and it is fostering in your chil- 
dren’s minds a sense of duty to get wealth. 
In fact, that idea surmounts everything. 
You may not realize it, because you are all 
imbued with the same thought, more or less.’ 

“That is the way that Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert, a cousin of the English ambassador, Sir 
Michael Herbert, talked the other day in the 
Netherland Hotel. JZ think Sir Michael 
ought to be given his passports, and sent 
out of the country, if he. can’t stop his 
cousins from talking like that.” 

“T wonder the very stones of the Nether- 
land Hotel didn’t cry out against him,” the 
higher journalist suggested, somewhat sar- 
donically. “But perhaps they couldn’t. 
Perhaps they thought it was true.” 

“That isn’t the point. Of course it’s 
true, in a certain degree, but it isn’t the 
whole truth.” 

“Well, it may be all the better for 
us. You know it isn’t essentially different 
from what Emerson said of us fifty years 
ago: ‘In our large cities the population is 
godless, materialized —no bond, no fellow- 
feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, 
but hungers, thirsts, fevers, and appetites 
walking. How is it people manage to live 
on, so aimless as they are? ... There is 
faith in chemistry, in meat and wine, in 
wealth, in machinery, in the steam-engine, 
galvanic battery, turbine wheels, sewing-ma- 
chines, and in public opinion, but not in 
divine causes.’ ” 

“ Ah!” the true American breathed. “ But 
Emerson was an American; and I am talk- 
ing of Englishmen. Now you know, and I 
know, that there is not a more generous and 
magnanimous country than this on God’s 
footstool. Why, look at what immense sums 
even an adoptive citizen like Mr. Carnegie 
gives away! I tell you, magnanimity is in 
the air over here. We send our money out 
there to prop up their miserable, rotten aris- 
tocracy, and then they turn-on us, and snub 
the beautiful and devoted American women 
who marry their titles. But, thank good- 
ness,” the true American said, fishing in 
each of his trousers pockets till he found 
what he wanted, “there’s one of them now 
and then knows how to give them as good 
as they send. Here!” He held up still an- 
other newspaper cutting. “This is what a 
noble American woman writes to a London 
paper that had printed an Englishman’s 
criticism of international wives, calling 


them vulgar, purse- proud, insubordinate, , 


and irreverent. See how she gets back at 
the British matron!” and he read: ”‘I am 
the wife of a British peer. My father’s 
money was honestly made by a man with 
brains and not by a man with a grandfather. 
It made a vast difference in this Anglo- 
American contract, if you will so have it. 
Let us strike a balance and see who got 
the better of the bargain. My husband gave 
a peerage, a bad reputation, and an en- 
cumbered estate, shady friends, endless debts, 
and a broken constitution. I gave a fortune, 
good health, good looks, revived prosperity, 
and happiness.’ 

“There! What do you think of that?” 

“T think,” the higher journalist reflected, 
“from the closing passages, that the lady 
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William Dean Howells 


in the Insular Attitude 


had been reading Ibsen’s Ghosts, and had 
got a practical writer to put her remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Aveling into shape for her. 
Mind, I don’t say it isn’t true. But I do 
say it’s wholly unimportant. Whatever we 
may say to Mr. Wells, or to Mr. Herbert, we 
have really nothing to say to the critics of 
international American wives. They did not 
marry titled Englishmen from patriotic mo- 
tives. They married them for love, or ambi- 
tion, or social splendor, or any other per- 
sonal motive, and must take the chances 
of their venture, just as they would if they 
had married Americans. We are not, as 
a people, or a civilization, the least con- 
cerned in them.” 

The true American made for the door in 
speechless indignation. There he turned, and 
said, witheringly, “ And you call yourself a 
higher journalist!” 





A Musical Circus 


WHEN a purveyor of musical entertain- 
ment hires the Madison Square Garden for his 
purposes, engages such attractions as Mme. 
Lillian Nordica and M. Edouard de Reszke, 
and charges an expectant public three dol- 
lars a head for its seats, it is neither right 
nor possible to ignore his activities. We re- 
fer, of course, to the recent metropolitan 
advent of Mr. John S. Duss. 

Mr. Duss has been christened, with strik- 
ing felicity, the P. T. Barnum of the 
musical world. His plans are conceived 
upon a scale of truly astonishing magni- 
tude. His imagination knows no barriers: 
the obstacles which commonly are set in 
the path of aspiring endeavor have no 
reality for him. He will turn his concert 
hall into a gorgeous palace of illusion; he 
will load its atmosphere with perfume; he 
will engage a famous orchestra, the most 
eminent and costly of singers, that his 
ideals may be fittingly accomplished. He is 
by far the most superb personage in the 
world of contemporary music—a very Na- 
poleon of art, with millions in his treasury, 
and the genius of two continents at his beck 
and call. 

Last week, at the Madison Square Garden, 
vhis amazing musician opened the season 
of orchestral concerts which have been pro- 
jected for the coming summer. Mme. Nor- 
dica and M. Edouard de Reszke were the 
soloists, the orchestra was that of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and a chorus of 1000 
voices contributed to the immensity of the 
occasion. When we have said that Mr. Duss 
and his orchestra played the “ William 
Tell” overture and the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”; that Mme. Nor- 
dica sang, with the chorus, the Inflam- 
matus from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” and, 
as an encore, the “ Star Spangled Banner ”; 
and that M. de Reszke sang Faure’s “ The 
Palms,” we have probably given to the dis- 
cerning some sense of the nature of Mr. 
Duss’s accomplishment. There were other 
things: the Sextet from “Lucia” arranged 
for trumpets, trombones, euphonium and 
orchestra, for example; the “ Hallelujah” 
chorus from “The Messiah”; a movement 
from Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony ;— 
but these are matters of minor consequence. 
The important fact to note is that Mme. 
Nordica, sitting in state in one of Mr. 
Duss’s Venetian gondolas, was sculled down 
the Grand Canal in full view of an en- 












raptured multitude, and that M. de Reszke, 
in veritable flesh and blood, made both his 
entrance and his exit a triumphal progress 
through the audience—it is said that he 
declined to oblige in the matter of the gon- 
dola trip. 

We have not permitted ourselves to take 
Mr. Duss and his doings too seriously, for 
June is come, and an easeful frivolity is 
licensed and becoming; but let us for a 
moment consider the graver side of these 
things. It would be idle to speak with any 
seriousness of Mr. Duss’s general musical 
qualifications. But what shall one say of 
the great and famous singers who lent 
their personalities to so egregious an ex- 
ploitation? Are we mistaken in imagin- 
ing that such artists as, say, Mme. Leh- 
mann,—shrewdly practical though she is,— 
or Milka Ternina, or the elder de Reszke, 
could not possibly have been made parties 
to such a performance? or have they, too, 
their price? 





The Croatian Disturbances 


THE recent riots in Croatia, of which 
fugitive echoes have found their way into 
our cables, are one more reminder that the 
Slavonic Question is the true motive force 
of contemporary European politics. Brietly, 
the situation is this: the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, while nominally composed 
of a Teutonic Empire in union with a Hun- 
garian kingdom, is, in reality, prepondera- 
tingly Slavonic in race. In the Austrian 
half of the monarchy, there are, of course, 
the following Slav States: Galacia or Aus- 
trian-Poland, Bohemia and Moravia, besides 
the Southern Slavs in Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. There are also numerous Sla- 
vonic fragments, scattered through the Ger- 
man duchies; the total Slavonic population 
of Austria being sixteen millions, out of a 
population of twenty-six millions. We come 
now to Hungary: the popular view in this 
country probably is, that Hungary is al- 
most wholly Hungarian in blood, but this is 
far from being true. We have, to begin with, 
the two Slavonic provinces of Slavonia and 
Croatia, subject to Hungary, and with a 
joint population of two and a half millions; 
and besides these two provinces, we have a 
population of not less than three million 
Slavs in Hungary proper. Therefore, taking 
the whole of the Dual Monarchy, we have 
these figures: 


PEAVE Nc. ubbnoesbentwace 21,000,000 
Ore eer eer, 11,000,000 
FIUMNGOTIONS oc 0c cscsecs 8,700,000 
EEREMS 35 3G5abeeseaucee 3,750,000 


which certainly justify us in saying that 
Austria-Hungary is a preponderatingly 
Slavonic empire, the Slavs numbering about 
half the total population, and being about 
twice as numerous as the race which stands 
next to them in numbers, 

Up to the present, however, the Slavs have 
had practically no voice in the affairs of 
either half of the Dual Monarchy. We are 
tolerably familiar with the parliamentary 
obstruction which has sprung from the 
struggle between the German and Bohemian 
elements, especially over the question of 
equality of language. As a body, the Aus- 
trian-Germans will not hear of any equality 
for their Slav fellow-countrymen, consider- 
ing them as a necessarily inferior race, much 
as the South-Africans look on the Kaffirs, 
or as, until very recently, the English looked 
on the indigenous population of Ireland, 
Lord Salisbury’s “ Hottentots.” The Hun- 
garians are even more tyrannous in their 
dealings with the Slav populations of the 
Apostolic Kingdom, including the two prov- 
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inces of Slavonia and Croatia; and it is pre- 
cisely against this race tyranny, suffered by 
the Croatians at the hands of the Magyars, 
that the present uprisings are directed. The 
two dominant races, the Germans and the 
Magyars, feel that their dominance is 
threatened by the growing numbers of the 
Slavs, and they go to extremes of rigor and 
pressure to keep the Slavs under the yoke. 

There is another aspect of the question. 
Though slightly more numerous, the Ger- 
man half of the Dual Monarchy is practi- 
cally dominated by the Hungarian half, the 
Magyars losing no opportunity to thwart and 
tyrannize over their former masters. The 
Austrian-Germans feel this very keenly, and 
the wild talk we sometimes hear about a 
Pan-German movement, which is to unite 
them to the dominions of Kaiser Wilhelm, is 
one symptom among many, showing how they 
are galled by the Magyar yoke. But the 
remedy is really exceedingly simple: the Ger- 
mans, or rather the Habsburgs, have only to 
make their peace with the Slavs, and the 
domination of the Magyars over both will be 
at an end. 

Meanwhile, the struggle for Slav libera- 
tion continues; not in Bohemia only, or, as 
we have seen, in Croatia, but in Prussian- 
Poland to the north, and in the three 
vilayets of Macedonia to the south. All 
these uprisings are part of a common move- 
ment, all the more potent that it is united, 
not by conscious intention, but by something 
far deeper, by the genius of a growing race. 
Looked at in this light, we can easily see 
that the union of Austria with Russia, on 
behalf of the Turkish Slavs is a sign of the 
times whose importance and significance for 
the future it is impossible to over-estimate. 





Wanted—A Poet 


Tue London Spectator thinks that what 
Ireland needs supremely now is a great 
writer of fiction who will do for Ireland 
what Sir Walter Scott did for Scotland. In 
truth, vast are the stores of material await- 
ing the man who has it in him to set forth 
the tragedy, pathos, and devotion to ideals 
which Irish history proffers; and vaster 
still is the constituency awaiting his out- 
put, for the exiled Irish and their de- 
scendants are found the world over, and 
beyond Erin’s bounds have attained unto 
competency and self-rule. For Ireland’s sake 
and for the very work’s sake, the genius need 
have no fear for his market, providing he 
have but brains to do his task. 

But Irish talent just now seems to run 
to verse more than to fiction, or, if fiction, 
to the weird and haunting tales of Fiona 
McLeod rather than to the great tale em- 
bodying racial feud, political plottings, de- 
feats, struggles with greedy landlords, sev- 
erance of domestic ties, long journeys beyond 
the seas in search of peace and prosperity, 
and all the multifarious aspects which the 
tragedy has taken on in the course of the 
centuries. For this reason a contributor 
to the Spectator seems to have sense on his 
side when he calls for a poet to come forth 
and give voice to Ireland’s case, now that 
England at last seems to be relenting. 


Poet we look for, come; awake; be born! 
Sing as must. Sing in what tongue thou 
wilt. 
So thou make plain that tale to every ear, 
Uplifting all its sorrow, pity, guilt, 
— and foes, or friends once foes, to 
ear. 


It certainly would seem in order for an 
Irish voice to put in imperishable form the 
feelings which the Irish must have just 
now, at the marked change of attitude in 
England. So often the ruling partner’s 
cruelty and tyranny have been sung in last- 
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ing verse, it surely ought not to be impos- 
sible for so tender-hearted and generous a 
race as the Irish to make the act of the 
British in acknowledging their past wrong, 
the text for a noble burst of song. 

But is Ireland the only land needing a 
poet? We trow not. Why has it been that, 
notwithstanding it is generally conceded, 
that the United States during the past five 
years has made history as fast probably as 
any time in its history there has been so 
little output of verse worthy of the great 
happenings. Putting aside entirely the 
vexed question of expansion in the Philip- 
pines, about which good men differ, there 
remain the overthrow of Spain by the United 
States in Cuba, the cleansing of Cuban 
cities by officials utilizing modern science, 
the final legislation committing the United 
States to a wedding of the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, the initial legis- 
lation by Congress making it certain that 
the Western desert some day shall blossom 
like a rose, and last, but not I--st, the tragic 
taking away of President McKinley and 
the dramatic emergence on the boards of an 
actor whose réle is strenuous and whose 
personality is not negligible. And yet, with 
one exception possibly, Mr. William Vaughan 
Moody’s poem, “An Ode of Hesitation in 
Time of Duty,” no great poem has been 
written expressing the deep feelings that 
have surged through the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. 

If, as some contend, we have departed 
from the paths of the fathers and gone off 
after strange gods, that awful fact should 
have inspired some protestations in imper- 
ishable verse. If we are commercialized 
and venal, that, too, should cause the pro- 
phetic strain to produce versified utter- 
ances of spiritual ideals such as came from 
Israel’s minor and major prophets. We 
have had some minor prophets, but no major 
ones. Our great dead die, and no odes are 
written embalming their memories in the 
amber of poesy. Mr. R. W. Gilder, Miss 
Edith Thomas, and a few others realize 
opportunities, but of the few who seem to 
see the opportunities, fewer still rise equal 
to them. 

The world is as full of idealism, romance, 
tragedy, and comedy to-day as ever it was. 
Modern business involves daring as desper- 
ate, nerve as colossal, pluck as heroic, chiv- 
alry as pure, and villainy as base as any- 
thing found in the military annals of the 
Middle Ages. The present-day clash of in- 
dividualism and socialism calls for singers 
as clamant and as indifferent to contem- 
porary obloquy as were the singing bards of 
the slavery controversy. Idealism exists to- 
day among the world’s workers as much as 
ever it did, but in new places, under new 
guises, and with new manifestations. But 
most of the priests and the verse-makers 
do not see it, looking for spirituality to 
show itself in the old ways, and for ideal- 
ism to put on the old garb. And she will 
not. 
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The Wesley Celebration and the 
Outlook for Methodism 


Pray for position, the world the ground, 
denominational prestige the ambition, and 
the salvation of mankind the goal, has led 
the Wesleyans of England to purchase the 
old London Aquarium.: The site was the 
play; the structure is to be torn down. Time 
may come when Madison Square, New York, 
will be the spot from which most effectively 
to reach and influence Europe, America, and 
all of the rest of the world, but in the year 
1903 and from the view-point of religious 
propaganda the spot best adapted for such 
purpose is within a block or so, it matters 




















little in which direction, of Westminster 
Abbey and Westminster Palace. In this an- 
niversary year of the birth of John Wesley, 
when Methodists of all the world are to 
sound the praises of their founder once 
again, Wesleyans of England voted them- 
selves the honor of leading the rest of the 
world of Methodism. In the discharge ‘of 
the duties of such leadership they purchased 
the property mentioned, and upon the site, 
right by the side of the Church House of 
that Church of England out of which they 
came, the dominant branch of Wesley’s fol- 
lowers in England will build a Methodist 
Church House, to become the centre of that 
world Methodism of which American Meth- 
odism, in proportion of about two to one, 
is the largest and richest part. The purchase 
of the site, and the erection of this Church 
House, mark an epoch in Methodist history. 

Mr. R. W. Perks is one of the famous 
barristers of England. He is also one of the 
greatest of living Methodists. He construes 
laws for the trusts, some of them American 
trusts operating in England, and he sug- 
gested to English Wesleyans the idea of 
raising one million guineas, and paying all 
of their debts, as an end-of-the-century 
thank-offering. He has weight as a leader. 
The guineas were raised, and with some of 
them the Aquarium site was purchased. 
More than that, in a contest for leader- 
ship, the late Wesleyan leader, the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes being dead, Mr. Perks 
and a progressive element won as against the 
conservative one. The happy idea of this 
barrister was not only taken up by Wes- 
leyans; other religious bodies appropriated 
it, and in all fully $50,000,000 have been 
raised and put to the aid of religion. 
Methodists in Great Britain and America 
raised fully $30,000,000 of this sum, and the 
balance was raised by Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, and Lutherans of 
Great Britain, America, Canada, Australia, 
and India. Methodists of Canada set out 
to raise $1,000,000, but they made it $1,- 
250,000, and completed their task in advance 
of every other concerted movement on either 
continent. United Free Methodists of Eng- 
land raised $520,000; Calvinistic Methodists 
of Wales, $470,000; Methodists of our own 
South, $1,500,000; Methodists North, $23,- 
000,000, witn work still going on. Such are 
some of the money results which have come 
from Mr. Perks’s inspiration; Methodists 
are looking for vast spiritual results and a 
great increase of membership to follow. 

An incident, never before published, throws 
instructive light upon the evolution of this 
great religious body in America. A village 
of northwestern Pennsylvania had in its cen- 
tre a two-acre plot, which was given by a 
non-resident land-owner to the church of the 
town. There was but one church. It was 
Presbyterian, and it built upon the plot. 
Some years afterwards Methodists claimed 
the right to build on the same plot, and to 
prevent them from so doing the Presbyte- 
rians went into the county court with a 
petition. This petition stated legal reasons, 
of course, and then added a second reason 
to this effect: The court is aware that 
Methodists are a noisy people, having a 
manner of public worship distracting to peo- 
ple of good order. On religious and social 
grounds Methodists have no rights which the 
court is bound to respect. The growth of 
real religion in the community demands the 
exclusion of these Methodists. The date of 
this petition was 1818. 

When John Wesley died there were 313 
Methodist preachers and 76,968 members in 
England, and 198 preachers and 43,265 mem- 
bers in America, a total of 511 preachers 
and 120,233 members of Methodism in all 
the world. Those who periodically ask 
whether this or that religious body is de- 
clining will do well to study the table of 
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Methodist Episcopal Church growth in 
America, by quadrenniums, since 1784. In 
that year there were in the United States 
14,988 Methodists. In 1844, when division 
between North and South came, there were 
1,171,356. In spite of a loss of almost one- 
half, the Methodist North body reached, in 
1900, a membership of 2,874,037. The 
growth in these one hundred and sixteen 
years was not uniform. It is not uniform 
now. But there has been growth; it is 
safe to assume there will be growth. Meth- 
odist ministers of the whole world number 
48,359; members, 7,659,285; and adherents, 
28,018,000. The United States and not Eng- 
land are the stronghold of Wesleyan fel- 
lowship, with 40,051 ministers and 6,144,924 
members. In the land of Wesley’s birth his 
followers are outnumbered by Presbyterians. 
In Canada Methodists are the largest of 
Protestant bodies, and in our Southern 
States they divide with Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians—the size of the division large- 
ly in their favor—the old families of wealth 
and culture. Methodist churches in the 
United States are worth $165,000,000, and 
Methodist parsonages $28,000,000 more, a 
total of $193,000,000. Methodist Church 
property in all the world is valued at $350,- 
000,000. Methodists of the United States 
pay for church maintenance, repairs, and 
betterments each year $26,400,000. Exclu- 
sive of debts there are in Methodist educa- 
tional buildings and endowments in the 
United States $53,500,000, and, since 1850, 
Methodists have printed and sold in their 
many book concerns $101,000,000 worth of 
Christian literature. Apart from sums 
given through unofficial sources, Methodists 
of the United States are giving to missions, 
home and foreign, $2,350,000 a year. 





Correspondence 
OLD SCHOOL BOOKS 


310 Micu1GaN AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, May 12, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—When Chicago was building the Co- 
lumbian Exposition I urged the proper offi- 
cial to collect for exhibition and the de- 
lectation of elderly people the school books 
of early days. How many of us would enjoy 
looking over a copy of Comly’s Reader or 
Spelling Book, or Webster’s or Daball’s 
Arithmetic, or the first geographies and at- 
lases?) What would please more than Good- 
rich’s “Parley’s” First Book of History, 
and all of that class of school books. Many 
of us never thought to preserve our first 
school books. I remember “Comly’s Reader 
or Book of Knowledge.” I would like to see 
a copy. I had one in 1846. In New Jersey 
we used the New Testament, the English 
Reader, and the Columbian Reader, Towns 
Spelling Book, and Johnson’s Arithmetic in 
1846. The Harper’s may know of earlier 
books, being publishers. I thought they 
could know whether my idea was feasible. I 
would ask that they consider the matter, 
and suggest it to St. Louis. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES ROGERS. 





A PROTEST FROM PADANG 
Papanec, Sumatra, March 23, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—It was with a great amount of sur- 
prise that I read the article in your number 
of November 15, 1902, about the expected 
revolt in these colonies. I do not know and 
I do not care to know who your corre- 
spondent is, but I am afraid his digestion 
not to be in good working order, causing 
him hallucinations of a rather severe char- 
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Where has he been in these colonies? 


acter. 
Only in Lingga? I should think so, owing 
to the illustrations which are embellishing 
his fantastic article. Lingga, a forlorn cor- 
ner of this archipelago, an island of no im- 
portance, must be a very suitable place to 
enrich one’s knowledge, and to give one a 
sharp idea about the feelings of a popula- 
tion of over thirty million people of more 
national shades than in the Austrian mon- 
archy, without any relationship between each 
other, but also without the animosity pre- 
vailing in so many first-rate Christianly civ- 
ilized parliaments. 

I am not going to say that the natives 
here are living in paradise, but is the posi- 
tion of the working classes in happier (?) 
countries so much better, though the latter 
are blessed with trusts and corners and 
town councils and so many other benedic- 
tions of civilization? A fact is that we have 
no regulations of police here to protect the 
overrulers against mutinous Singapore jin- 
rikshaw-pullers, who are shameless enough 
not to be grateful for a wage of thirty 
American dollar cents after having had the 
honor to be said overruler’s animal for a 
twelve miles’ run! The lack of these regu- 
lations has perhaps your correspondent got 
to dream of Central and South American 
revolutions. 

I repeat that it is no paradise we are 
living in. Indeed, many things could be 
better, and would be better, I dare say, if 
we, inhabitants of this colony, had only a 
shade of self-government (that we are ruled 
from out The Hague is absurd indeed), but 
the natives are quite indifferent to it, know- 
ing that they are not ripe for independence, 
and that they have to fear more extortion 
from their own foremen than from any for- 
eign government. 

I do not intend to contradict the fact that 
some parts of our, or of your, colonies are 
apparently not appreciating a white gov- 
ernment, and that we, as well as you, have 
to fight either Achinese or Filipinos, but 
it is ridiculous to say that people “have 
with one voice decided to attempt to cast 
off the yoke of the Netherlands.” In truth, 
the possibility of a general revolt is simply 
out of the question, and in that respect we 
are here perhaps more safe than in our 
mothers’ home. I am, sir, 

K. H. H. vAN BENNEKOM, 
Member of the Padang Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN AS A 
HOUSEKEEPER 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It was my good fortune to be an 
invited guest at the fiftieth Jubilee Celebra- 
tion of the Packer Collegiate Institute in 
Brooklyn, and hear the Rev. Lyman Abbott’s 
address on the Educated Woman. I will 
not review his remarks, as they were all in 
the daily papers, simply say he was largely 
in favor of the educated woman. Many 


‘people argue, a woman too highly educated 


does not make a good housekeeper. Not so. 
All the more reason, with a good training 
in mathematics, that she would be far more 
thrifty and economical. Given a certain 
amount of ability and knack, the educated 
woman is far more competent to order her 
household carefully, put into practice all 
she learned of domestic science in school, 
and run her home with a better system, than 
her sister whose education has been more 
lax. In connection with this subject, I have 
been reading with interest your articles on 
“ How to Entertain on $3500 a Year.” And 
here, again, is where the educated woman 
will tell. The girl who is trained to think 
quickly in school, will use this power to ad- 
vantage when mistress of her home. With 





tact, good judgment, and belief in the saying 
“The Mickles make the Muckles,” look- 
ing well to the small leakages in housekeep- 
ing, one woman will have no more to show 
on $5000 than the thrifty woman on $3500. 
I liked immensely that phrase in the article 
which said, “ No woman of brains or refine- 
ment should ever, in her own house, sit 
down to a meal that she would be mortified 
to offer her most fastidious guest.” The 
great trouble with many women nowadays 
is, they either don’t know how to cook, or 
else are too lazy to learn, and prefer a 
morning in the shops to mixing some dainty 
salad or entrée for dinner. I am a house- 
keeper, and the food on my own table when 
we are alone is as carefully prepared as if 
guests were present. I never buy at the 
bake-shops. I once knew a lady and her 
daughter, well educated and refined people, 
whose income for food a day was fifty cents. 
Everything was simple, yet daintily pre- 
pared. A few days ago I walked down 
Thompson Street to get a glimpse of the 
Italian colony on Saturday morning, when 
an unusual amount of bartering and market- 
ing is going on. The door-steps were filled 
with women gossiping, their dresses torn, 
the steps most uncleanly. They looked as 
though they were there for the day. The 
bright, educated New England housewife 
rose to my mind. She had probably been 
up since sunrise, so as to make the most of 
the precious morning hours, and had 
planned and systematized her work for the 
day. Here is where education and brains 
will tell. Dr. Abbott said he hoped he 
would die before the time came when we 
touched a button and our meals were sent 
in from a neighboring restaurant. A good 
education is one of the finest things a wo- 
man can have. What she learns in school 
should never be so ordered that she cannot 
which she later acquires. Her household 
should never be so ordered that she cannot 
snatch a few minutes a day for reading. A 
certain peace of mind comes from a_ book, 
which one gets in no other way. In fact, 
not only can a woman become a much better 
housekeeper because of a fine education, but 
it gives her a certain grace and charm of 
manner, and enables her also to surround 
herself by a coterie of refined and educated 
people. F. B. 8. 


ON ADDRESSING GRADUATES 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—Among the occasional duties of the 
eminent citizen no harder task can be set 
than to address the graduates in the pomp 
of circumstance as they issue from high 
school or college. They are formidable 
listeners, for they discount everything, 
even a warning, which may border on pes- 
simism; and they are merciless critics. If 
boldly hopeful, they are no less judicial. 
We may gravely doubt whether an insin- 
cere man can speak eloquently enough to 
win their respect. The vision of immature 
youth, unadulterated by years of the later 
spectacle of the social compromises, is often 
keener than in after-life. Nevertheless, they 
are somewhat more prone to emphasize the 
parade, the show, the pageantry of life. 
Just here lies the danger which frequent- 
ly renders the usual address false and 
noxious. The burden of the day is upon the 
attainment of suecess—that brilliant, magic 
word which makes cowards of us all. There 
is too little concern about the definition of 
terms; we take too much for granted. The 
amount of false doctrine which can be neat- 
ly packed away in the conventional address 
to students would be an inspiration to Rabe- 
lais. One fairly distinguished American 
critic admonishes us to banish from _hear- 
ing the words “luck” and “chance.” In 
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his zeal for a world run in accord with his 
ethical views, he is blind to truth. He may 
bid us minimize the fact, but he is wrong 
in wishing us to deny the existence of a 
force which the merest tyro is bound to 
feel in a six months’ battle with the world. 
However we may desire to preach industry 
and earnestness, we must not hide the fact 
that much, very much, acknowledged success 
is capriciously located. In fact the trend 
of our remarks should be frankly dis- 
couraging and disenchanting. Instead of 
shouting about the unoccupied rounds at the 
top, we should draw our finest lesson from 
the ruthless fact of the lottery of success. 

Every individual soul desires to express 
itself; and to this universal desire men 
give the name of ambition. The fields in 
which the activities play are numberless— 
but the purpose is ever the same,—power, 
authority, influence, the bending of other 
wills our way. But rare is the soul which 
is satisfied with the mere possession, the 
mere luxury, of sway. It yearns for the 
herald, too; it must needs be a published 
prince; it burns for fame, glory, reputation. 
The noblest poet sends his signature with 
his message. 

Now, one of the surest means to these 
prizes is the endowment of extraordinary 
ability of mind. Needless to say, from the 
nature of things this means is eliminated 
from our choice or even from that of the 
fondest parents. A wise dispensation, there- 
fore, makes it a kind of piety in all con- 
cerned that the child be taught daily to be 
grateful for that modicum of intelligence 
which is his without accusing Heaven for 
the lack of greater. From infancy, then, 
we learn to consider ourselves blessed with 
the share of intellect allotted to any one 
common mortal, and to bridge the abysses 
of our incapacities with the rough-and- 
ready pontoons of modern education. By 
this I mean that to no other deficiency in 
the world is a man so quickly and so easily 
reconciled as to: that of poor brains—his 
helplessness being the intercessor. 

Another of the means to these prizes is 
that of wealth. The fact that no clear line 
can be drawn between competency and 
wealth makes the problem of accumulation 
a difficult one. Again the insidiously vir- 
tuous joy in one’s labor once allied to 
money-getting converts the means into an 
end, robs the soul of freedom, annihilates 
serenity and self-control. There are too 
many subsidiary charms to this means to 
be glanced at here: they are the more 
easily supplied to the reader since the pur- 
suit of wealth is the most engrossing, the 
most necessary, the most tyrannical of 
human interests. In fact, the conventional 
address takes this so much for granted that 
it generally reviews the various professions, 
trades, businesses, solely with respect to 
their rewards on the money side. 

What, then, ought we to say to those 
who are about to enter life? First of all, 
we ought reverently to disabuse their minds 
of the illusion that this is a world governed 
by ideal justice; on the other hand, that it is 
made up of well-nigh fortuitous circumstance 
modified by very imperfect men and women, 
and that in this severe fact they must nurse 
their souls to heroism. Again, the young 
aspirant should in mercy be warned against 
an idealistic career, such as art or litera- 
ture or research. This tendency should be 
kept for his avocation apart from but higher 
than the ordinary work of-his life. Every 
soul needs an asylum from the routine of 
daily endeavor. He should be told that in 
the great economy of nature it is of no 
consequence whatsoever that he choose this 
or that calling. The prizes of our work 
are beyond our power to command, and 
are therefore accidental and unworthy of 
the devotion of years. 
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Above all, we should impress upon the 
mind of the graduate that there is but one 
possession, or rather one pursuit, which 
knows no accidents, which is often unlau- 
relled, which is inextricably ours—our own 
character, over which alone we hold un- 
limited sway to make or mar. We may 
have to be content with a mind conscious 
of integrity without the public eye upon our 
worth; but in this case, as in no other of 
human life, the prize of high character is 
ours alone; we have wrought it in agony 
of spirit, and it shall be in its simplest 
utterance something to make our fellow man 
proud, something to lift the race, something 
that scorns pay. Amid the brevity of mor- 
tal days and the transitoriness of men’s 
most applauded achievements and the vicis- 
situdes of fortune it must mean something 
to a human soul to know that the world is 
definitely better, purer, stronger, because of 
the obscure battle it has fought and won. 
What more heroic ideal can we fashion than 
this of preaching the choice of obscurity 
rather than of accidental success as meas- 
ured by fame, wealth, power? The hard 
world is bound to tell the facts in the 
case sooner or later; why not forestall the 
world? 

Puitip BECKER GOETZ. 


THE NEEDS OF SAN DOMINGO 


Santo Dominco, May 2. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We are off with the old love and on 
with the new; to one not accustomed to 
Spanish-American ways it is incredible. 

A short time ago we had Don Juan 
Isidro Jimenes and his friends as our over- 
lords; yesterday Horacio Vasquez and a 
crew of despots were driving the country to 
distraction; to-day Don Alejandro Wos y 
Gil has taken up the whip, and the impar- 
tial bystander wonders when it will all end. 
There can be but one ending—the United 
States of America must take charge some 
day, and the sooner that day arrives, the 
better for humanity in general and Santo 
Domingo in particular. 

It is incredible that such a state of dis- 
order exists in the twentieth century, in 
a country rich in every conceivable benefit 
that nature can afford: healthy and varied 
climate, from the warm tropical breezes 
near the coast, where one can live the 
dolce far niente existence of the south, to 
the bracing atmosphere of the pine-clad hills 
that gives a vigor and zest for action that 
one is accustomed to expect only in north- 
ern latitudes; a beautiful bay, the like of 
which is perhaps not to be found anywhere 
else in the world, affording safe anchorage 
for the largest fleet afloat, and a veritable 
elysium for yachtsmen; undeveloped mineral 
deposits abound — gold, iron, copper, etc.— 
with salt and asbestos, valuable timbers, 
fertile lands, and rich grazing. But the Do- 
minican never dreams of turning his at- 
tention to any of these; he looks towards 
the government as the child does to its mo- 
ther. 

Those who have ever watched a litter of 
pigs fighting for the best position obtain- 
able at the mother’s teats, totally ignoring 
their brothers’ interests and wants, desirous 
only of filling their own stomachs, can form 
some idea of the Dominican. Those in 
power are mostly too occupied in preparing 
for the inevitable “ rainy day ” to give much 
attention to making laws for the benefit of 
the country, and should any one raise his 
voice in expostulation, he soon makes the 
acquaintance of a prison, and is perhaps 
manacled,or maybe he is exiled; and on occa- 
sion women and children are made to suffer 
a like fate. The foreigner, used to strong, 


























able, and just government, looks on with 
horror and disgust at such arbitrary mea- 
sures and selfish policy. As soon as a gov- 
ernment is formed, all who have failed to 
obtain a post, or are unable to procure 
“hush money ”—thousands of dollars are 
paid away to men and women who may be 
considered. inconvenient—begin to plot for 
its downfall. Some so-called fortunate ones 
are always able to catch a plum, and the 
very loose idea of honor that obtains in 
these parts allows such gentlemen to change 
their politics and betray their friends with- 
out in the least incurring the odium of their 
fellows. Indeed, these are looked upon as 
the clever ones, and somehow manage to 
thrive under any and every situation. 

Then there are the money-lending mer- 
chants, who, having obtained a certain credit 
in Europe or New York, draw on the foreign 
house for the ostensible purpose of buying 
produce, but more frequently this money, 
borrowed at six per cent., is used to bolster 
up a rotten government, or to further a 
still worse revolution. Either will pay any- 
thing from two per cent. to five per cent. 
a month for such accommodation; there 
is, therefore, no wonder that the debts be- 
come inconveniently large. Should the 
party the merchant is backing obtain power, 
he is repaid by being allowed to introduce 
merchandise without paying the legal du- 
ties; here again the poor country suffers, 
for this permission is generally improved by 
the merchant passing (with the connivance 
of the customs officials) three times the 
quantity for which permission is gained. 

This means that such houses soon have 
more stock than they can readily dispose 
of, and a great part of the supposed gain 
is lost by forced sales to obtain cash to 
cover their credits; or, in pushing sales, 
credit is given to all and sundry in a manner 
that astounds one accustomed to selecting 
with care the customers worthy of credit. 

This promiscuous giving of credit has 
eaten into the commerce of the country, 
and, indeed, it prevails in every class of 
work or business, with but one conspicuous 
example, the Samana and Santiago Rail- 
way Company, a Scotch concern with a 
Scotch manager, who is a strong believer 
in the old adage that “short reckonings 
make long friends.” Replying some time 
ago to an application from the late govern- 
ment for a little breathing-time, he said, 
“Tf Venezuela had followed my rule, the 
European powers would not now be in a 
position to worry her; I am saving you from 
a similar fate.” If one engages a servant, 
an advance is asked to enable her to bring 
her luggage; a farmhand always asks an 
advance before starting work, and the large 
sugar and banana estates have to pay the 
fare of their laborers, often from the neigh- 
boring islands; the majority of the clerks 
owe two to six months’ salary to their em- 
ployers, and so on ad infinitum. 

This pernicious credit system is, without 
doubt, slowly dragging the country to ruin, 
leading, as it does, to improvidence and ex- 
travagance. The courts of justice are a 
farce, and would be better named courts of 
injustice. In the case of any litigant ap- 
plying for help, it is a case of “ How much 
do you possess in the world,” for it will 
all be needed to carry on your case, and there 
will be no change coming to you. If your 
means and influence are small, the case will 
be quickly decided—against you. No mat- 
ter how much a man may be in your debt, 
it is always cheaper not to apply to the law 
for a settlement. It is the hope of the 
better -thinking class that the United 
States government will one day step in and 
bring order out of chaos. 

Although Santo Domingo was the country 
first settled by Columbus in the New World, 
it has progressed least of all; it cannot 
boast of any public works, and driving-roads 
are absolutely unknown. The only means 
by which one can travel about the country 
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is by horse, along narrow tracks, often 
knee-deep in mud; all stores and produce 
are moved by caravans of mules, as they 
were three hundred years ago. For the want 
of a few good roads, hundreds of thousands 
of acres of rich lands lie idle and unpro- 
ductive, and the streets of the capital are 
probably in a worse condition than Diego 
Columbus left them in. After the fight on 
the 5th of April they offered a fearful spec- 
tacle, with hundreds of dead lying in all 
directions. 

Are these barbarous revolutions got up 
for the benefit of the country? Never,—one 
could excuse them if they were. No enter- 
prise is safe, for any day all the laborers 
are liable to be called away, and work is 
at a standstill. In this way many enterpris- 
ing undertakings started by foreigners have 
been crushed in the bud. How welcome 
would be such help as England has given to 
Egypt! All-that is needed is a strong gov- 
ernment to make Santo Domingo one of the 
richest and most prosperous of the West- 
Indian Islands. 

I am, sir, - 
W. G. CHAPMAN-MorRTIMER. 





REAR-ADMIRAL TAYLOR’S FALLACY 


Epcewoop Park, Pa., May 29, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1tr,—Permit*me to point out a fallacy 
in Rear-Admiral Taylor’s pleasantly, and no 
doubt sincerely, written article in your issue 
of May 9 on “ Battle-ships Cheaper than 
War.” For the moment at least it is very 
impressive, and the appeal for analogy to the 
police protection of civil life—a protection 
we all accept and justify—seems at first un- 
answerable. But the writer overlooks one 
fact which utterly destroys the analogy, 
viz., that it is not the individual him- 
self, but the community, that protects him. 
The private bearing of arms for such de- 
fensive purpose, except in particular and 
clearly defined cases, is more and more dis- 
couraged, and in some highly civilized com- 
munities has practically ceased. Where, as 
in some parts of our land, it is still widely 
prevalent, it is accompanied by constant 
feuds, bloodshed, and riot. What the op- 
ponents of the military spirit urge is not 
that the individual nation should be left de- 
fenceless, but that it should cease to go 
around with “a chip on its shoulder,” look- 
ing out for some one to “tread on the tail 
of its coat.” It would take the pistol and 
shotgun, and even the shillalah, out of the 
hands of the individual nation, and place 








them in those of a recognized and responsive 
world’s constabulary, which shall see that 
the weakest individual nation is protected 
in its rights, and allowed to go about its 
proper and peaceful business. The admiral 
himself came so near to this point that it 
is strange it escaped him. He says, “A 
tribunal has been established which arbi- 
trates in the interest of peace, but no sword 
has yet been placed in its hand with which 
to enforce its decisions.” 

Suppose, then, that each of the eight or 
ten civilized powers, England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Spain, the United 
States, and Japan, with Chile and one or 
two other South-American states, sets off, 
say, its three most powerful and most mod- 
ern battle-ships to constitute together a 
world’s navy under the direct command of 
the Hague commission. Then let all the 
other vessels of every navy be dismantled 
and allowed to become the junk they are now 
inevitably becoming, or, better, converted, so 
far as possible, to the uses of peaceful com- 
merce. We shall then have our armed police 
force to enforce the decrees of the world’s 
court of arbitration, and wars and rumors 
of wars, like the old wager of private bat- 
tle and the duel which once, when every 
man’s hand was against his fellow’s, seemed 
so hopelessly fastened on the race, will have 
been relegated, with witchcraft and the rest, 
to the museum of historic curiosities. Then, 
too, we shall be saved from the wasteful mis- 
take of spending, every nation, millions upon 
navies which, like the encyclopedias, begin 
to be out of date and junk as soon as fin- 
ished, and whose relative efficiency in any 
case remains practically the same where all 
are fired by the same determination not to 
be outclassed by the rest. The world’s navy 
could not become out of date, since, being 
the only one, no other could be more modern. 

The admiral pleads for the ennobling qual- 
ity of war; but I cannot think he would 
deny the renowned victories of peace, or the 
brave self-sacrifices of men like the railroad 
engineers this same issue of your journal 
celebrates—heroes of a peaceful civilization, 
going sometimes to their death to save 
others when a leap for life might have saved 
them. 

The war spirit is not to last forever. The 
prophet’s vision of peace is the true one. 
Slowly but surely we are moving upward, 
working out the beast, to let the ape and 
tiger die: 

Certain if knowledge bring the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away. 
I am, sir, 
HD. C. 
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BOUT two years ago a discovery of gold deposits was 
made in the State of Nevada which have proved to be even 


richer than the discoveries of the days of 1849, 


This has re- 


sulted in an extraordinary increase in the population of the 
State and in its varied industries. 
In next week’s WEEKLY (on tne news-stands June 17), 


the story of Nevada will be told. 


There will be the story of 


“The Modern ’49ers,” “Reclaiming a State,” how a governor 


helped develop a modern cattle industry, etc., etc. 


It is all 


based on actual facts and anecdotes gathered at first hand by 
our special representatives. You will find these stories not only 
full of new information, but as interesting as good fiction. 


56 PAGES. 
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Finance 


Ir cannot be alone the severe decline in 
security prices of the past month which has 
disturbed the speculative community. The 
fact that values are lower by from 20 to 100 
points than they were during the bull cam- 
paign of the Western plungers last year, 
means that many exuberant and undiscrimi- 
nating speculators have lost much money 
and probably some sleep. But since the 
country at large is by no means experiencing 
a similar depression or contraction of trade 
or of values, there is no widespread appre- 
hension that the worst is about to happen. 
What has been disquieting in the past two 
or three weeks has been the mystery which 
has enveloped the identity of the seller. 
There has been liquidation, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The question uppermost 
in many minds has been: Who is selling, and 
why? Failing to receive a definite reply or 
satisfactory reasons, the community has 
paid heed to the rumor-monger, and names 
have been bandied about with a freedom 
never before known in Wall Street, while 
the theories, explanations, and “inside 
history,” as well as “real reasons,” have 
been amazingly ingenious; and all of them 
corroborated by a wealth of detail and a 
plausibility truly amazing and _ untrust- 
worthy. There can be no question that 
sentiment has been more deeply affected by 
such rumors and gossip than is usually the 
case. The community has felt the contagion, 
and a “ psychological wave ” has swept over 
conservative investor and reckless speculator 
alike, strengthening suspicion, awakening 
doubts, deepening fears. It is an interest- 
ing fact that seldom has the outside public 
felt so bearish on stocks as of late. As a 
rule, the average outsider no more can sell 
stocks short than the average man is left- 
handed; but, of late, “lambs” have been 
“shorting” the market with the aplomb 
of veterans. They are the same men who 
bought the same stocks at the very height 
of the inflation, and it is impossible not to 
wonder whether their position on the market 
at present is not an indication of the near 
approach of a turn in the tide. 

Of course, the selling on which prices have 
fallen so violently was not all short selling, 
nor did all the short selling come from out- 
siders. Skilful professionals have “ ham- 
mered ” values unceasingly and, it must be 
admitted, successfully, and such manipula- 
tion as has been witnessed really was em- 
ployed further to depress prices. But apart 
from this, there has been much genuine 
selling of “long” stock. It is probably 
true that much of this has been by “ big” 
men—not the great banking-houses, but rich 
speculators who sold what they could in 
order to protect what they could not sell. 
It is not so paradoxical as it sounds, this 
selling of good stocks to take care of stocks 
which are not so good, because there is a 
market for the one class, and there is none 
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for the other. Of two certain losses, it is 
the part of wisdom to take the lesser, 
great though the latter may be. The neces- 
sity for taking any loss at all came from 
the fresh realization that the public gener- 
ally is in no mood, or perhaps in no posi- 
tion, to increase its holdings. In other 
words, the mass of “ undigested securities ” 
is still weighing heavily upon the commu- 
nity. The “big” men, the belated pro- 
moters and unwise underwriters who 
thought the stock-market mine had not 
“ petered out,” have been paying the penalty 
of undue optimism, to use a charitable ex- 
pression. 

In the past, on severe declines the weak 
speculators have sold and the strong have 
bought. But in the last decline, since many 
strong operators were selling and could not 
buy, and the public never buys when stocks 
are going down, the usual “support” has 
been absent to a disquieting degree. The 
natural inference was that the men who nor- 
mally may be depended upon to take ad- 
vantage of bargain prices were in no posi- 
tion to profit by the others’ selling. All 
this, aided by the reports of crop prospects 
rendered less brilliant by weather condi- 
tions, floods, ete., and the multiplicity of 
labor difficulties throughout the country, 
amply account for the rapid growth of 
pessimism in Wall Street. 

Much has been made of the decline in 
iron prices, but it is not in this instance 
indicative of a decreased consumption; and 
rather that the necessity is over for paying 
a premium for quick delivery when pro- 
ducers were handicapped by the scarcity of 
fuel. Of far greater interest will it be to 
see the effect of a protracted strike in the 
building trade on the demand for structural 
material, and the difficulty of floating 
new bonds and stocks on the demand for 
rails. Of the crops it is yet too early to 
speak. Railroad earnings are steadily 
showing gains on last year’s remarkable 
totals, and do not confirm the suspicion 
that the decline in stock priees has “ dis- 
counted ” a contracting volume of general 
business. The money-market causes more 
anxiety. Rates are easy enough now, but 
there is the fear of stringency in the 
autumn. Despite the heavy liquidation of 
the past month, loans have not decreased, 
according to the bank statement. But the 
bank figures do not tell the facts that debts 
to Europe are being transferred to the New 
York banks, and that the financing of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s improvements in- 
volves vast sums. The belief that the loans 
of promoters and underwriters are still enor- 
mous is based upon a widely acknowledged 
fact. They must continue, and the losers 
will be the underwriters. But that because 
some of the later “ creations” are not sound 
every industrial concern in the country is 
unsound, is not true. Prices of many stocks 
are down to the level of actual value, and 
some are below their real worth. It is well 
to remember this. 





Financial 
Lette rs Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

» of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS" 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E.C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Men of 
Standing Wanted! 


To sell a first-class Security and 
become Agents. 

These Securities are based on one 
of the greatest propositions offered 
to the public to-day, a proposition 
with its value proven to a certainty. 

This is your opportunity to be- 
come identified with a substantial 
undertaking and receive good com- 
pensation for your efforts. 


Write or call for full par- 


ticulars giving reference. 


GEO. E. SANDERS’ New York 
1235-36 Broad Exchange Building 
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$36,565,818.54 
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Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . .. 
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WALD Lar e: 
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AND FILLED 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 
New Edition, with many New Photographs. . . « « 6 «6 « 


LIABILITIES 


“Friends | Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
Worth| ed Profits ....... 


Knowing,” 
with | Deposits subject to Check . 
numerous 


additions 


$5,216,107.78 
31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





Always mention HARPER’S 
WEEKLY when writing to adber- 


tisers. 
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STORIES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 
IN MANY LANDS 
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